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Fourth Annual Report of the Society. 


(Prepared for presentation to the Synod of May, 1917.) 


HIS report is presented under a deep sense of the loss suffered 

by the Society owing to the death, in November last, of the 

Rev. Alex. Jeffrey, one of its founders and its first secretary. 
Conversant with the history of our Church, and realising the v. lue of 
that history for inspiration and guidance, he gave unbounded help in 


promoting the study of Presbyterianism in England, and encouraged 
others to make the design and purpose of this Society effective. It was 
a disappointment to-him that the Church at large proved somewhat 
apathetic, and there could be few finer tributes to Mr. Jeffrey’s memory 
than the awakening of the Church to a keener interest in its history 
and a more liberal support of the Society whose prosperity he had so 
much at heart. 


The forthcoming Journal will contain an appreciation of Mr. 
Jeffrey by Dr. Drysdale, the first President of the Society ; the Memorial 
minute of the Council ; and the second part—unfortunately incomplete 
—of our late Secretary’s paper on the oldest Scots Church in London. 
Mr. 8S. R. Robson, of Newcastle, who is untiring in his work of research, 
contributes an account of Dagger Lane Chapel, Hull, taken from the 
records of this pre-Ejection foundation. Mr. Robson is inclined to 
believe that the great Independent divine, Philip Nye, who is known 
to have frequently visited Yorkshire, took a prominent part in con- 
stituting the Church. Notes on Penruddock Church, with an inter- 
esting sketch of John Noble, one of the founders of Nonconformity 
in Cumberland and a leader in defence of tenant rights in that county, 
are furnished by our Vice-President, the Rev. J. Hay Colligan. We 
also insert a thoughtful paper written by Mr. R. D. McGlashan, our 
present Secretary, on the divisive influence of the Solemn League 
and Covenant. The biography of Principal Lorimer, extracted from 
Mr. W. B. Shaw’s Fasti of our Church, exhibits the thoroughness of 
the compiler’s work; the President supplies some valuable notes ; 
and we welcome one or two new contributors. 
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Dr. W. Carruthers, our venerable Honorary President, maintains 
his interest in the welfare of the Society, and a contribution from him 
and Dr. 8. W. Carruthers will appear in next year’s Journal, which 
will also give the conclusion of Mr. Robson’s history of Dagger Lane. 


The Library has been enriched during the year by fifty-six volumes 
of the Parker Society and the ‘‘ Acts and Monuments of John Foxe,”’ 
in eight volumes, the valuable gift of Dr. Drysdale. Notices of ‘‘ Sur- 
vivals and Revivals’’ in all the Presbyteries have been received from 
the author, Mr. R. 8. Robson ; well-bound ‘ Digests of the Synod’s 
Proceedings, from 1836,’ along with several Church histories, have 
been handed to us by Mrs. Thomas Bell, of Hampstead; and from 
various donors have come works of history and biography. Mr. Shaw 
has sent to the binder a further collection of thirty congregational 
histories. 


Chiefly owing to the exertions of Mr. Shaw, and favoured by the 
brush of Mr. John Peddie, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, additions of con 
siderable interest and merit have been made to our picture gallery. 
Among these are a fine painting in oils of Principal Lorimer, the gift 
of his daughter-in-law, Mrs. Dr. Lorimer, and one of the Rev. David 
Sandeman, an early missionary of our Church to China. Large oil 
paintings of the Rev. Josias Wilson, Islington, the Rev. Dr. Thornton, 
Camden Road (in Moderator’s robes), and of the Rev. David Fothering-,. 
ham, Tottenham (still happily with us in a green old age), have also 
been added. We are indebted to Mr. John C. T. Murray, of Streatham, 
for a mounted photograph of the Synod of Dort, and to Mrs. Duncan, 
of London, for a fine engraving of the Rev. John Watson, D.D. (Ian 
Maclaren). 


Our cordial thanks are due to Mr. A. C. Mitchell, Fairfield Church, 
Liverpool, for his generosity in defraying the cost of binding a complete 
set of Synod minutes, handbooks, etc.; to the authorities of Regent 
Square Church, for the use of a room in the East Tower to provide for 
the overflow of our acquisitions ; and to the Synod for a renewal of the 
annual grant. 

ERNEsT G. ATKINSON, President. 
R. D. McGuasHan, Secretary. 














Rev. Alexander Jeffrey: an Appreciation. 
By THE Rey. A. H. Dryspate, D.D., or MORPETH. 


A SPECIAL tribute is peculiarly due from this Society to the 


memory of the Rev. Alexander Jeffrey, one of its founders 
and most indefatigable workers. 

Till within an hour or two of his lamented death he was 
engaged on the chief article bearing his name in this number of the 
Journal—a fitting close to a strenuous career, which, while passionately 
devoted to the main purpose of a gospel ministry, was yet all alive to the 
inanifold needs of the modern Church’s life and work. Mr. Jeffrey was 
born in the year of the Disruption,. 1843, and was brought up amid 
humble but pious surroundings at Burghead, on the Morayshire coast. 
While attached to the United Presbyterian Church, he felt the influence 
of the new era, and profited by it. There was something precocious 
in his nature and its keen mental cravings. While only a boy of fifteen, 
his literary instincts were at work producing acceptable sketches and 
articles for the local Press, and, fired by the stirring memories and 
associations of the neighbourhood, he had published in 1863, at the 
age of 20, a delightful little volume on the History and Traditions of 
Burghead, full of the ancient lore of Danish invaders and Norse V ikings, 
or of curious incidents like ‘“‘ the burning of the Clavie,”’ an evidently 
Druidie relic, and kindred materials, ‘‘ serving,” as the author modestly 
says, “to throw an additional halo of interest round a spot which, as 
the home of his earlier years, must ever hold a cherished place in his 
memory.” 

By this time he had been two years in Edinburgh, training as a 
teacher. To become a minister was doubtless his fond hope, as with 
many a promising youth, whose res angusta domi postponed its realisa- 
tion. He was happy, meanwhile, in winning admission to the Free 
Church ‘‘ Normal,” in Moray House, Edinburgh, with its excellent 
curriculum and right of attending University classes. 


Thus equipped, he became a teacher for five years more, and in 
token of his proficiency was elected a Fellow of the Educational Insti- 
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tute of Scotland. But for the next seven years journalism claimed 
his services and gave him the pen of the ready writer. He accepted 
the editor’s chair of the Stirling Observer in 1871, and for five years 
conducted that paper with distinction and success, his own sets of 
articles on his first visit to the Continent and the like contributing to 
this result ; and so, in 1875, he became editor and part proprietor o/ 
the Wolverhampton Times. Here he found a vigorous young Presby- 
terian cause, and, by joining himself to it as an interested and activ: 
elder, he showed the bent of his deepest life. The Union of Presby- 
terians in England, in 1876, determined him to enter the ministry, 
and next year opened his way to the Theological College in Queen’s 
Square, London. He passed all examinations with honours, and 
gained a scholarship in each of the three years of his course, though 
for two of them he was also Missionary Assistant at Regent Square. 
He speedily obtained a call, and was ordained and inducted in 188i 
to his first charge at Ipswich. Having now found his life’s vocation, 
he gave himself to it heart and soul, rallying to himself an attached 
flock, with whom he spent seven happy and prosperous years. Then 
he was called to Trinity Church, Stratford—a difficult though not 
unpromising field of labour, and he bravely undertook its responsi- 
bilities. The new position, with its many demands, suited his ener- 
getic spirit, but he made it a soldierly campaign for Christ, far above 
the drudgery of depressing toil. His ideals were high, but he studied 
the situation, and carefully adapted all parts of his work to its needs, 
seizing every opportunity for serving the Lord. He was a faithful 
Gospel preacher, and giving greatest care to his pulpit ministrations, 
he rendered them the more popularly effective by their literary turn 
and wise variety. 


Labour like his began to tell. His congregation and classes became 
a hive of industry : financial difficulties disappeared : Church premises 
were renovated and enlarged, and everything was rightly and wisely 
ordered. As his influence grew, he became a tower of strength to his 
own and other Free Church brethren, and not less to every good work 
for the uplifting of the community. Mr. Jeffrey was essentially public- 
spirited and obliging to a degree, and when Church affairs prospered 
and ran smoothly, he had more leisure-time and surplus energy for the 
common cause. As his capacity and readiness to help were tried, 
they were the more appreciated, so that he steadily grew in the counsels 
of the Church at large as a valuable confrere and man of mark. 


In 1893 he was Moderator of the North London Presbytery—the 
premier one—and four years later he was elected its Clerk, a post of 
no small influence and responsibility. For this he had a combination 
of rare qualifications—fine business capacity, quiet, conciliatory 
manner, yet firm as occasion demanded, wise and judicious in handling 
of men and matters when in debate, and prompt with timely suggestion 
for the expediting of business. All these made him a most efficient 
and exceptionally acceptable Clerk. How many difficult and deli- 
cate cases he had to adjudicate upon! and in what constant request 
his services were during vacancies or at any other troublous times in 
congregations. There he was at his best, as well as in his diligent and 
painstaking work on numerous Synodical Committees. 


He was long Convener of that on the distribution of Probationers, 
watching their interests at close quarters; Chairman of the Examin- 
ing Board for the Higher Instruction of Youth, Clerk of the Law and 
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Historical Documents Committee, and member of the Sustentation 
Fund Committee and of others of like importance. He was an example 
of Bacon’s aphorism, “‘ Reading maketh a full man, conference a ready 
man, and writing an exact man.” Withal, he was a very modest man, 
mild and almost shrinking in manner, considerate of the feelings of 
others, with no element of self-seeking in his disposition, prudent and 
wise in judgment, and ever graciously courteous to all seeking advice 
and counsel. 


Mr. Jeffrey stood high in the confidence and esteem of his brethren, 
and those who knew him best loved him most. With his loyal-hearted 
attachment to the Church which he so long and faithfully served, he 
cherished none the less warm goodwill to every Evangelical Com- 
munion, and willingly helped every cause that stood for the Gospel 
of Christ. For years he acted as Secretary on the Board of the general 
body of Protestant Dissenting ministers, and had the privilege of 
appearing twice before Royalty, and at the Diamond Jubilee of Queen 
Victoria he had the honour, as Chairman, of “ kissing hands” at Wind- 
sor, after reading the Representative Address. Towards the close of 
his life he had peculiar pleasure in being able to conduct services for 
the Church of Scotland in one of its congregations for two years under 
special circumstances, and these services were very highly appreciated. 


Needless to say, he took a profound interest in all questions affect- 
ing the social, political, and, very particularly, the ecclesiastical affairs 
of his time. In the British Weekly, almost from its start, he exercised 
his journalistic gifts to the signal advantage of our Church, and if he 
looked somewhat askance on the higher criticism of the Graf-Wellhausen 
School, it was from no lack of sympathy with whatever cast light on 


the Bible and its problems, but because he did not like its challenging 
and self-assertive temper, so alien from his own, and he was jealous 
for the Gospel’s sake, lest hurt should be done. Warmly attached to 
his Church, and deeply solicitous for its progress and well-being, he often 
busied himself with its historic records, making special research into 
the early Puritanism of East Anglia and its Worthies, as well as with 
regard to the Presbyterian Churches in London and their ministers. 


Mr. Jeffrey was happy in his home life, and found in Mrs, Jeffrey 
a true helpmeet, who sympathised with and aided him in his ministry, 
and took a full share in all his work throughout an unusually busy life, 
since their marriage in 1869. His ministerial semi-jubilee occurred on 
the eighteenth anniversary of his work at Stratford, and this afforded 
a welcome opportunity for a great demonstration. He had troops 
of friends, for it was ever his nature to “ shew himself friendly.” Among 
other things, it was reported that he had received more than a thousand 
into Church membership, and that about £20,000 had been raised for 
Church funds. Ample testimony was borne by ministers and repre- 
sentatives of all denominations to the power and value of his labours, 
while the presentations to himself and Mrs, Jeffrey gave evidence 
of the high respect and esteem in which they were universally held and 
the place they had won in the hearts of their own people. In response, 
he made touching reference to the long strain that was telling on him, 
and, after three more years of devoted service, he felt he must resign 
his charge or break down altogether. He was made Minister Emeritus 
by the Synod, and his Presbytery did him the unwonted honour of 
inviting him to remain their Clerk. To his utmost he was willing to 
be of service, for, though feeling tired in his work, he was not tired of it. 
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When relieved of the greater strain, he became Secretary for the British 
and Foreign Sailors’ Society, and, though suffering from painful affec- 
tion of the eyes and with symptoms of heart trouble, he made no 
complaint, as he threw himself into what proved his last fond under- 
taking, which owes him so much, THE PRESBYTERIAN HISTORICAL 
Soctrty oF ENGLAND. 


His end was a swift translation, full of triumph and of sacred 
pathos. The great funeral bore eloquent testimony to his worth and 
the sense of loss, and this was emphasized by the many obituary notices 
and warm tributes in the public Press. 


The following is the Memorial minute adopted by the Council of 
the Society at the time of his lamented death :— 


It is with the deepest regret, and with a keen sense of the loss 
sustained by the Historical Society, that the Executive of Council 
records the death, on 9th November, of their esteemed Secretary, 
the Rev. Alexander Jeffrey. The news came as a shock to the whol 
Presbyterian Church of England and to a large number of our Non 
conformist brethren. Diligent in business to the end, it is believed 
that, on the last day of his life, he was engaged in preparing a paper 
for the Society’s Transactions. 


While others share with Mr. Jeffrey the credit of founding the 
Historical Society, no one has done so much for its advancement as 
our late Secretary. In addition to his admirable reports and notes 
in the Journal, and to his careful editing of the Transactions, he found 
time to trace the history of our oldest Church in London and to throw 
new light upon its annals. His final paper on this subject will be 
read with pathetic interest in the next number of the Journal. 


To Mr. Jeffrey's business aptitude, his earnest and faithful services 
as a pastor in two of our congregations, his distinction as Presbytery 
Clerk, his friendliness and sincerity, his brethren have borne testimony. 
We rejoice in the words that revealed how high he stood in the esteem 
and affection of his fellow-Presbyters and of the people to whom he 
ministered. But in this Historical Society we have seen his labours 
in another sphere—yet a sphere akin to that in which his higher duties 
were performed. Mr. Jeffrey loved the Presbyterian Church through- 
out all its borders. He lived for it and served it with his whole heart. 
He was conversant with its past history, and realised what teaching 
that past brought to cheer and guide us in the present and for the future. 
So, in our efforts to tell the history of Presbyterianism in England, he 
gave us unstinted and continuous help. We remember his enthusiasm, 
his zeal, geniality, and brotherliness. We think of his wide know- 
ledge and of the ready way in which he imparted it to those who 
sought his assistance. We shall sorely miss his friendly presence 
and wise guidance in our Council meetings, and shall long remembe: 
the good fellowship, the graceful learning, and the catholic spirit 0! 
our departed friend. 


Our deep sympathy is extended to Mrs. Jeffrey in her irreparabk 
loss, and we pray that the gracious and tender mercy of God may bring 
consolation to her bereaved heart. 





Notes on Some Recent Acquisitions. 


BOOKS.—A valuable set of books-has been received from Dr. 
Drysdale, one of our Hon. Presidents, viz., fifty-six volumes published 
by the Parker Society. These include “ Liturgies in Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth and Edward VI.;” works of Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, 
Coverdale, Hooper, Parker, and Whitgift ; Bishop Jewel’s “‘ Apo ogy,” 
“Zurich Letters;”’ Life of Archbishop Ussher, Origina! Letters on 
English Reformation, ‘‘ Defence of Translation of Bible,” by William 
Fulke, D.D., Fulke’s ‘* Answers,” etc,, etc. ‘“‘The Acts and Monu- 
ments of John Foxe,’’ in eight volumes, edited by the Rev. Josiah 
Pratt, M.A., have also been rece.ved from Dr. Drysdale. 


From Mr. Theodore Brown, of Liverpool, has come a further 
contribution of histories and b ographies, inc’uding Crookshank’s 
*“ History of the Church of Scotland ”’ (1777), Palmer’s “‘ Nonconformist 
Memorial’’ (1775), Bogue and Bennet’s “History of Dissenters"’ 
(1808), Fletcher’s ‘‘ History of Independency ” (1847), “‘ History of the 
Scottish Church, Rotterdam,” ‘‘ Memoirs of the Westminster Assembly 
Divines,”’ ‘‘ Life and Times of Phi'ip Henry,” and “ An Account of the 
Manchester Socinian Controversy.” 


The Rev. Robert Steel, M.A., Sydney, has sent, th ough Mr. Shaw, 
the “Centenary History of the Presbyterian Church of New South 
Wales.”’ 


Newspaper notices of Mr. R. 8. Robson’s researches into ‘“ Sur- 
vivals and Revivals ’’ of the Churches in all the Pretbyteries in England 
have been received from the author. 


We are indebted to Mrs. Thomas. Bell for “‘ Digests of Proceedings 
of Synod from 1836 to 1875,” by Leone Levi, and or ‘‘ Synod Proceed- 
ings, 1876 to 1905,” edited by Dr. William Carruthers; Bayne’s 
“ History of the Free Church of Scotland,” and ‘Dr. McCrie’s Cunning- 
ham Lecture (1892). 


Among Mr. W. B. Shaw’s contributions are twenty-one volumes 
of the Presbyterian Messenger from 1845, Pike’s “‘ Ancient Meeting 
Houses,” Dr. Norman L. Walker’s ‘“‘ Chapters from the History of the 
Free Church,” and ‘‘ The History of Westminster College.” 


PORTRAITS IN OILS. Rev. Josias Wilson, D.D. By Samuel Hawk- 
sett. 


(Deposited with the Society on permanent !oan by the Minister 
and congregation of Islington Presbyterian Church.)—The portrait 
has a tragic interest in that it was designed to be presented to Mr. 
Wilson on the occasion of his receiving the degree of D.D., but he died 
before the honour was conferred upon him. 


Principal Lorimer, D.D. By William Baxter Collier Fyfe. 


(Presented by Mrs. J.G. Lorimer, of Kensington, daughter-in-law 
of the Pr ne pal.)—This portrait was begun in the.spring of 1879, and 
was finished just before Dr. Lorimer took that journey to Whitehaven 

which proved to be his last on earth. 
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Rev. David ‘Sandeman, an Early English Presbyterian Missionary to 
China, By John Peddie, 


(From the original, now in possession of Mrs, F. Stewart Sandeman.) 
—tThe Society is greatly indebted to Mr. John Peddie for this beautiful 
portrait, which is exactly the same size as the original, and equally 
indebted to Mrs. Sandeman for allowing the copy to be made, It is 
unfortunate that the identity of the painter is unknown, for it is un- 
questionably a work of considerable merit. It is the only representa- 
tion of Mr. Sandeman’s features, and the study was made in Regent 
Square Church whilst Mr. Sandeman was actually preaching. 


Rev. R. M. Thornton, D.D. 


This very fine portrait of the well-known minister of Camden 
Road Church was secured through the agency of Mr. W. B. Shaw, and 
was presented to the Society by subscribers in token of his distinguished 
services to the Church. The organiser of the great missionary meetings 
at Queen’s Hall, Dr. Thornton was Moderator in 1911, and he is shown 
in his Moderator’s robes, in which also he attended the Coronation of 
George V, as the official head of the Presbyterian Church of England. 


Rev. David Fotheringham, J.P. 


Portrait taken on his completing forty years’ ministry in St. 
John’s, Tottenham, a unique record for a London Presbyterian minister. 
Mr. Fotheringham’s fidelity to St. John’s and his services to the Church 
at large were recognised by his appointment to the Moderatorship in 
1902. His public work, especially as Chairman of the Board of Guar- 
dians, received due recognition in 1895, when he was placed by Lord 
Chancellor Herschell on the Commission of the Peace, the first Non- 
conformist minister on whom this distinction was conferred. Mr. 


Fotheringham, still happily with us, was recently appointed Chairman 
of the Tottenham Bench. (Portrait presented to the Society by sub- 
scribers.) 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND ENGRAVINGS. 


Mounted photograph of Synod of Dort, the gift of Mr. J. C. T. 
Murray, of Streatham ; line engraving of Scaleby Castle, Cumberland, 
presented by Mr. Henry Penfold, Brampton; and fine engraved 
portrait of Rev. John Watson (Ian Maclaren), presented by Mrs. 
Duncan, London. 








New Light on the Story of the Old Scots 
Church, London. 


PART II. 


By THE LATE Rev. ALEX. JEFFREY. 


(Mr. Jeffrey was engaged in writing the following paper at the time of 
his death, and it is given in its unfinished state except for the incor- 
poration of a few of the notes which he had evidently intended to use.) 


Robert Lawson, M.A., 1752-71.—Mr. Lawson, the son of the parish 
minister of Closeburn, Dumfries-shire, was the next minister at 
Founders’ Hall, where for a short time he had been Assistant to the 
Rev. William Steele. A laborious and successful minister, he found 
it necessary, owing to the increase of the congregation, to remove to 
a larger building, and it was mainly through his efforts that the Church 
at London Wall was erected in 1764 at a cost of £1,700. Mr. Lawson 
continued to preach in the new Church till his death in 1771. 

In Appendix B will be found the terms of Mr. Lawson's ‘‘ Repre- 
sentation and Petition’ to the “‘ North British Noblemen and Gentle- 
men”’ to help him in his scheme to build a new place of worship. 
The original copy of the Petition—the only one known to be in exist- 
ence—was discovered by Dr. Young in an old trunk when collecting 
materials for the Minutes of the Presbytery, and is now in the posses- 
sion of the Society. It is a document of some importance, as it gives 
the earliest authentic account of the history of the Church, and, though 
frequently quoted from, it has not before been given in full. 


Dr. Henry Hunter, 1771-1802.—Mr. Lawson’s successor was born 
at Culross, in Perthshire (the reputed birthplace of Kentigern), in 
1741. He studied for the ministry at Edinburgh, and was for a time 
Minister of the large parish of South Leith. Paying a visit to London, 
he made such an impression by his preaching that he was invited to 
become Minister at Swallow Street. This he declined, but in 1771 
he accepted a call to London Wall, where he remained for 31 years— 
the longest pastorate in connection with the Church. 

Personal appearance. 

Hard worker. 

Popular preacher. 

Voluminous writer. 

Temperament. 

Interested in the Scottish Societies. 

On one occasion, at the Anniversary Meeting of the Scots Hospital, 
where Dr. Hunter was always heard with delight, he received from 
Mr. Dobie, the Secretary, the list of subscriptions made in the course 
of the evening. He found it smaller than he anticipated, and, starting 
from his seat, he poured out a torrent of censure on the company 
and trampled the list under his feet. The list is usually produced 
towards the close of the evening ! 

Dr. Hunter died in 1802, and was buried in Bunhill Fields, where 
an epitaph of 32 lines commemorates his work and virtues, 
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Dr. Robert Young, 1803-13.—After a vacancy of twelve months, 
Dr. Young, a native of Dalkeith, and at the time Minister of the Low 
Meeting, Berwick-on-Tweed, was appointed Dr. Hunter’s successor, 
the election being by ballot. He was a very lovable man and an earnest, 
evangelical preacher, and the Church continued to prosper. He was 
Chaplain to the Loyal North Britons, of which the Duke of Sussex, a 
son of George III., was commanding officer. On 5th December, 
1805, when the Thanksgiving Service for the victory of Trafalgar 
was held, the Duke was unable to attend on account of illness, but 
sent a “polite letter’? with £10-to help the collection, which that 
day amounted to £135. Dr. Young was also friendly with other 
members of the Royal family, including the Duke of Kent, but this 
connection did not sap his sturdy independence, Though very fond 
of his native place, he wrote, when contemplating retirement on account 
of failing health, ‘I cannot live under the shadow of a Dukedom.” 

Dr. Young commenced to write a history of the Scots Church, 
but it begins and ends with the life and work of Rev. Robert Fleming, 
and bears this note: “‘N.B.—Thus far had I proceeded before the 
printed account of London Wall, by Mr. Wilson, made its appearance.” 
The Doctor left also an autobiography of two volumes in MS. He 
died at Cheltenham in March, 1814, and was buried in Bunhill Fields. 


Dr. William Manuel, 1815-26.—Mr. Manuel came from St. Ninians, 
Stirlingshire. He was elected Minister of London Wall, on 7th Decem- 
ber, 1814, and was inducted on 22nd February, 1815. The honorary 
degree of Doctor of Divinity was conferred on him by the University 
of Glasgow in 1818. He retired in 1826—the entry in the treasurer’s 
cash-book being ‘‘Self-dismissed, June 21st, 1826’’—and though he 
lived for many years, he does not appear to have resumed ministerial 
duties. 

It was during Dr. Manuel’s ministry that Dr. Chalmers preached 
a famous sermon in London Wall, concerning which Wilberforce 
make the following entry in his diary: ‘Off early with Canning, 
Huskisson, and Lord Binning to the Scots Church, London Wall, to 
hear Dr. Chalmers. Vast crowds. I was surprised to see how greatly 
Canning was affected ; at times he was melted into tears.” 


Hugh Baillie MacLean, 1827-29.—Mr. MacLean was a licentiate 
of the Church of Scotland, and, along with Alexander John Scott, 
was one of a little band who stood loyally by Edward Irving. At his 
ordination in London Wall, in the spring of 1827, the charge was given 
by Irving, and is reported to have been one of the finest pieces of 
oratory. In 1829, Mr. MacLean was presented to the parish of Dreg- 
horn, Ayrshire. 


Fergus Jardine, M.A., 1830-1831.—Licensed by the Presbytery of 
Stranraer in 1822, and afterwards tutor in the family of the Earl of 
Elgin, Mr. Jardine was ordained by the Presbytery of Dunfermline, 
and inducted to London Wall, December 2nd, 1830. After about a 
year’s ministry, he accepted a presentation to the parish of Kinghorn, 
and was inducted there in December, 1831. He died at Kinghorn, 
July, 1848, in the fifty-fourth year of his age and the eighteenth of his 
ministry in that’ town. 

He was married in March, 1835, to Jane, daughter of the Rev. 
Dr. Martin, of Kirkcaldy, and by this marriage became brother-in-law 
of Edward Irving, who had been deposed three years earlier, in 1832. 

He was a native-of Partick, Glasgow. 
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Dr. William Nicolson, 1844-1850.—Born at Ceres, in Fife, 1796, 
and educated at St, Andrews,.Mr. Nicolson was parish schoolmaster 
at Muthill, and afterwards at Kembach. In October, 1827, he-was 
presented to the parish of Ferry Port-on-Craig by the Crown, and was 
ordained and inducted there in April; 1828. At the Disruption, Mr. 
Nicolson adhered to the Free Church. In October, 1844, he was 
inducted to the pastorate at London Wall. He taught in the London 
College practical Theology in 1849 and 1850. In January, 1851, he 
left for Tasmania, where he became minister at Hobart Town, and 
founded a congregation which grew and flourished. -He retired from 
the ministry in 1879, and lived in retirement till his death in 1890, 
at the advanced age of 94. He received his degree of Doctor of Divinity 
from Washington College, Iowa, in 1865. 


William Ballantyne, 1852-75.—A native of Paisley, Mr. Ballantyne 
was educated at the University and Free Church College of Glasgow. 
He became assistant to Dr. Mackay, of Dunoon, and was ordained 
at London Wall, in May, 1852. Shortly -after his settlement, the 
question of renewing the lease had to be considered, and it was resolved, 
after much discussion, to remove the Church to a more suitable position 
in the suburbs. Mr. Ballantyne set himself energetically to carry this 
out and to raise the necessary funds. In 1858, the Church, now known 
as Trinity Presbyterian Church, Canonbury, was opened; the cost 
of the Church, with the adjoining manse, being about £7,000. The 
money was raised without any help from the public funds of the E.P. 
Church. -Mr. Ballantyne was Moderator of the E.P. Synod in 1862. 
He resigned in 1875 after a ministry of 23 years to take charge of a 
new cause at Wood Green. He was for a time Presbytery Clerk, and 
died in 1897. 


Dr. W. K., Tweedie, 1832-1836.—A native of Ayr, where he was 
born in 1803, Dr. Tweedie was educated at Glasgow, Edinburgh, and 
St. Andrew’s. Licensed by the Presbytery of Arbroath in 1828, he 
was ordained by the Scots Presbytery to the Church at London Wall 
on July 26th, 1832. In July, 1836, he was called to Aberdeen ; trans- 
lated to Edinburgh, Tolbooth Church, in 1842; came out at the Dis- 
ruption, and died March 24th, 1863, in the sixtieth year of his age and 
3lst of his ministry. He was a well-known and much-respected 
Minister of the Free Church of Scotland, had travelled widely, and was 
a prolific writer. 


Dr. J. C. Burns, 1837-43.—Mr. Burns, the next Minister, was a 
son of the minister of Brechin. He was actively engaged in his charge, 
at London Wall at the time of the Disruption, and in'the same ye 
(1843) he returned to Scotland on receiving a call to the Free Church 
at Kirkliston, near Edinburgh. He was a devoted and successful 
pastor, and became Moderator of the Free Church in 1879. 

London Wall threw in its lot with the Free Church, and Dr. Burns 
wrote an interesting account of the miniature Disruption in England 





APPENDIX A. 
Additional information regarding the first three Ministers :— 


1.—Alex. Carmichael. Further inquiry and research have largely 
dispelled the mists which hovered around the first Minister of the old 
Scots Church in London, so that Mr. K. Macleod Black’s statement 
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concerning him that “ he elades our efforts to trace his exact pedigree,” 
no longer holds good. The resemblance between the names “ Pitten- 
weem ”’ and “‘ Pettinain ’’ probably accounts for some of the difficulties 
met with in tracing his career. Carmichael was not ejected from the 
parish of Pittenweem, in Fifeshire, but from the parish of Pettinain, 
in Lanarkshire, to which he had been presented by his kinsman, Lord 
Carmichael. His father was the Rev. Fred. Carmichael, minister of - 
Markinch, Fife, and he was born there in 1639. Educated at St. 
Andrews University, he took his Arts degree in 1660, and was licensed 
in June, 1664. He began his ministry at Pettinain in the Presbytery 
of Lanark in the August following. A staunch Presbyterian and 
Co venanter, he was deposed and ejected from his living in 1667, when 
the persecution of the Covenanters was almost at its fiercest, and preach- 
ing at field meetings—or conventicles, as they were called—was punish- 
able with death. Carmichael managed to evade his persecutors for 
several years, but was arrested early in 1672, and brought to trial on 
February 22nd of that year. We get a glimpse of his trial in the recently 
printed “ Register of the Scottish Privy Council,”’ some extracts of 
which have been kindly supplied me by our President, Mr. E. ©. 
Atkinson, of the Public Record Office. When brought before the 
Council, Carmichael was found guilty on his own confession of “ keeping 
co venticles.”" He “ obliges and enacts himself,’ as it reads in the 
re ords of the Council, “to leave the Kingdom by the Ist of April 
following, and never to return without His Majesty's licence under 
pain of being pursued and punished as a seditious and mutinous person. 
The Act in the Register is signed “ A. Carmichaell"’ and also by Lord 
Rothes, the Lord Chancellor of Scotland. Carmichael was asked not 
to keep conventicles meantime, but refused, and was sent to priso: 
Four days later—i.c., on February 26th—the Privy Council sent a: 
Order to the Earl of Linlithgow “ to transport the person of Alexander 
Carmichael, guarded by four musketeers,’ from the tolbooth of Edi: 
burgh to the tolbooth of Burntisland, where the magistrates are | 
detain him until April Ist, and then to put him aboard any vessel | 
be transported out of the Kingdom. He found his way to Londo: 
and became the first regular minister, if not founder, of the Scot 
Church in Lothbury. He died in July, 1677, aged 38 years. Accord 
ing to Hew Scott's “ Fasti,”’ he married Christian, daughter of t) 
Rev. John Inglis, minister of Hamilton, who survived him and had « 
son, Gershom Carmichael, who became Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in the University of Glaagow. 


2.—Jeremiah Marsden. Mr. Atkinson tells me that Oliver Heywood 
in his “ Diaries" (vol. ii., p. 180) refers to Jeremiah Marsden’s wife « 
“my near kinswoman,”’ and says that there are numerous referenc: 
to the Marsdens in the State Papers. Ralph Marsden (the father of 
Jeremiah) was Oliver Heywood's predecessor at Coley. When Jeremia! 
had to conceal his identity, he assumed the name of Ralpham. Amongst 
the State Papers of Charles Il. of the year 1678, Mr. Atkinson has 
found some memoranda of Robert Stephens, who used to give informa- 
tion to the Government about Nonconformist preachers. Stephens 
once heard Mr. Ralpham preach at Mr. Ford's meeting in Crooked 
Lane, when he spoke very plainly about the persecutors of God's people, 
amongst them being a certain “ great Duke,’’ whom his hearers would 
have little difficulty in identifying. Mr. Robson says Marsden was an 
acquaintance of Ralph Thoresby, the Presbyterian antiquary of Leeds, 
who has several references to him in his “ Diary.” 
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3.—Nicholas Blakie. Although the third Minister of the Scots: 
Kirk did not enter on his pastorate at Founders’ Hall until 1684, we 
come across traces of his presence in London from the year 1666. His- 
actual ejection from the parish of Roberton (under the Parliament 
and Privy Council Acts of 1662) did not take place till August, 1666, 
when @ complaint was made to the Presbytery that he had preached 
at a conventicle in the parish. Like Carmichael, he seems to have 
been at once transported to London. Alex. Shields, afterwards 
Chaplain to the Darien Colony, took a letter in 1666 to Blakie, who 
had then a meeting-house somewhere in the Metropolis. William 
Veitch is said to have preached for him frequently in 1667, whilst 
Robert Traill, another well-known Puritan minister, tells us that 
“he preached on the Thursday before the Lord’s Supper in Mr. Blakie’s 
congregation.” On April 2nd, 1672, a licence was issued to Nicholas 


Blakie (Presbyterian) to teach in his house, near Blackfriars Church 
(Bridge ?). 


APPENDIX B, 
THE REPRESENTATION AND PETITION OF ROBERT LAWSON, 


MrINIsTeR oF THE Scots CONGREGATION, AT FOUNDERS- 
HALL, In Lotrusury, Lonpon, 
Humbly Sheweth, 


HAT the said Congregation hath subsisted ever since there were a 
sufficient number of people from Scotland, of the Presbyterian 
persuasion, to form a public religious Society. And, if tradition 

may be depended on, the Place above mentioned was originally the 
place of worship, or Chapel where the Scots Ambassadors attended 
Divine service; but, not to lay any stress on this unauthenticated 
circumstance, it is certain, That the Scots Congregation at Founders- 
hall, was the only one in this part ofthe kingdom for a great number 
of years, and was in being before King Charles IT. erected, by his Royal 
Charter, the Scotish Hospital, or Charitable Corporation, of which 

» many Scots Noblemen and Gentlemen have most honourably 
distinguished themselves as Patrons and Benefactors. 


Your Petitioner farther sheweth, That the foresaid Place of wor- 
ship, besides other considerable disadvantages now attending it, is 
by much of too narrow a compass to accommodate those who belong to 
it, and, of consequence, is a bar to the more flourishing state of the Con- 
gregation, of which there is a very agreeable prospect. Nor does the 
Place admit of the smallest enlargement. And indeed, were the 
enlarging of its dimensions practicable, there would have been no 
occasion for the favour, which, by this Petition, is humbly solicited 
from our Countrymen, to whom alone this Address is presented. 


It is therefore resolved, in a dependance on the blessing of Provi- 
dence, and the generous assistance of those whose circumstances enable 
them to help us, to build a New Place of worship, on such a footing, 
as shall render any application of this nature, (which was never made 
before) altogether unnecessary for the future. 


The Place to be erected ought to contain at least a thousand 
people. This, at first view, makes it evident, that it requires a con- 
siderable sum to build a House so capacious, even in the plaincst 
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manner. ‘ And indeed, all that enters into’the plan proposed, is strength 
and neatness.. In other words, to finish it in such*a manner, as to 
preserve.our Country from any dishonour by the méanness of the fabric, 
arid, at the same time, by its firmness, to render it serviceable to our 
Posterity and Successors. : 


If. the flourishing state of the Congregation at present, shall be 
considered as a reason which renders. this application unnecessary, 
it. ‘may be. observed, That the far greater part of the number that 
compose it, are unable to raise a subscription, in any suitable-proportion 
to. the-expence of-the undertaking. There are indeed some respectable 
Gentlemen and Merchants who are members of the Congregation; but, 
comparatively speaking, there are very few persons of this rank and 
character. Many of them are young persons beginning the world, 
and families in the lower and more servile stations of life. 


From this genuine representation of the case, it is easy to appre- 
hend, that if the scheme proposed be executed, it must be greatly owing 
to the generous beneficence .of those Noblemen and Gentlemen, 
to whom Providence has been bountiful, and who have the happy 
disposition, as well_as ability, to devote a small part of their affluence 
to the purposes of Religion, and the highest interest of their fellow 
creatures. 


After what has been said, it is presumed, there is no necessity 
for.any declamatory style, to recommend this Petition to the kind 
regard of any person who wishes well to our Place and Nation. It is 
not the cause of a faction ; but of the friends of the Religious Constitu- 
tion,.and worship of that country, where almost all who belong to the 
Congregation were born and received their education. 


If some Noblemen and Gentlemen, to whom this Address is pre- 
sented, have not, previous to this application, heard of such a Religious 
Society of their countrymen ; it may be answered, That it has always 
been regarded in the City of London, as a very respectable Congregation. 
Some of its Ministers were distinguished as Persons of very eminent 
Learning and Abilities, such as Dr. Cuming and Dr. Wishart, late 
Principal of the University at Edinburgh. In a word, such respect 
has been ever shown to our place of worship, and the Society belonging 
to it. has been always considered so much in a national light, that our 
Meeting-house proved an Azylum to many of our Non-conformist 
brethren, Ministers and People, in times not a little unfavourable to 
religious liberty. To conclude, as it is natural for every Society to 
be solicitous, not merely for its preservation, but also for its greater 
reputation and prosperity, the Minister and Members of the Scots 
Congregation look with pleasing expectation to North British Noble- 
men and Gentlemen, for their countenance and good offices in this 
important concern, and flatter themselves, that in this only instance 
in which they have applied for the assistance of their Countrymen, 
their expectations shall not be disappointed. 


The benefactors of the Congregation may depend on the most 
grateful acknowledgements, and on its most fervent prayers for’their 
prosperity and. happiness; and were it of any moment to generous 
minds, may be assured, that their Names shall be transmitted in our 
Records (as we trust) to all future Generations. 
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Pre-Ejection Foundations. 


IL—DAGGER LANE, HULL. 


Compiled from its Communion Rolls, Records, and Registers, reputed 
the Oldest Nonconformist Ones in England, by R. S. ROBSON, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

I. 


T has often been a reproach to Nonconformity that its older founda- 
tions, which claim their genesis in the Commonwealth and their 
exodus in the ejection which followed, have no documentary 

evidence of their existence as congregations in the seventeenth century. 
There was good reason for such lack ; had it been otherwise, it would 
only have been one more danger added to the many to which they were 
subjected from the hands of the ecclesiastical ancestors of those who 
make the reproach. Indeed, there is record of one of the earliest of 
such causes in London, ministered to by John Rough, where the presence 
of such evidence in the keeping of one of their deacons proved their 
undoing. Hence it is usually found that the earliest of the foundations 
which survive date from the Revolution and the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. This is proved from the Parliamentary Report 
of 1838 on Non-Parochial Registers, wherein are given lists of the 
many hundreds of Nonconformist Registers sent into the custody of 
Somerset House at that time. 


One of the items in that Report reads :—‘“ Hull—Bowl “Alley 
Lane Chapel—Presbyterian—Foundation 1640—The Registers of 
Baptisms and Burials forwarded dating from 1705 to 1835.” 


This date of foundation takes us back to the beginnings of Preaby 
terianism in Hull, and has reference to that one of the two Protestant 
Dissenting congregations claiming to have existed from that time, 
which in its evolution was most distinctively Presbyterian, and which, 
in the century which followed, was known as such. Its various loca- 
tions, after the ejection from the Parish Churches, were the conventicle 
in the Charterhouse, the licensed meeting at the house of Richard 
Barnes through the King’s ‘“‘ Indulgence,”’ followed by the new Meeting 
House built by the Presbyterians in Blackfriars Gate when the Indul- 
gence was withdrawn. Then in the next century came the Meeting 
in Bowl Alley Lane, by which they were so long known, and lastly, 
the present Park Street foundation in 1881. The ministry was always 
Presbyterian till the Arianism and Unitarianism into which it merged 
became a legalised form of worship a century ago. Among the noted 
names is that of ANDREW MARVEL, sen., who was Lecturer at Holy 
Trinity and Master of the old Grammar School (still standing) till his 
tragic death by drowning in the Humber, in 1637. He was father of 
the better known son, who for so many years was member for his 
native town, and the poet and wit of the Presbyterian party, JOHN 
SHAW, M.A., who preached first at the Low Church (St. Mary’s), became 
Mr. Wait’s successor as vicar at the High Church (Trinity), from 
1643 to 1660, and Master of the Hospital of God’s- House, Kingston, 
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known as the Charterhouse, from 1653. There, after his ejection, he 
continued as Chaplain. On one occasion he was detained in the 
building with 300 hearers all night. His retirement to Rotherham 
and his death followed in 1672. JoszrpH Wixson, the ejected minister 
of Beverley, who held a Presbyterian preaching licence in 1672 at his 
house at Newlands, as well as at the house mentioned in Hull, died in 
1678. Samurt CHARLES, M.A., the ejected minister of Michelover, 
Derby, followed the same year, and continued till 1693. His dialogue 
with the Hull magistrates has been preserved in the pages of “‘ Calamy.’’ 
These and the long line of their successors, the “* Academy men,” 
down to the present Unitarian minister, were written of with more 
amplitude of space and opulence of detail by the present writer 
in an article on “‘ Presbyterianism in Hull” in the local press some 
three years ago, and they are mentioned here only because the names 
and locations run concurrently with those in the story which follows. 


II. 


THE second of these old Commonwealth foundations, and the one with 
which these notes deal, became known to history as Dagger Lane 
Chapel. Protestant Dissenting like the other, it became associated 
with the Independents, not from any credal or governmental restric- 
tions in its Deeds, but from the party to which its reputed founder 
attached himself, and in which he became a leader ; and in spite also 
of the fact that its ministry, as often as not, was of the Presbyterian 
rather than of the Independent ‘way.’ The secessions from it, as 
was natural to the times and circumstances under which they came 
about, adopted Independency. 


At the date of the Non-Parochial Registers Report, there was 
added to the doctrinal and denominational divisions which were at 
work in the old cause, a new factor, viz., the presence of Swedenborgian 
leaven, and it was little wonder that the party holding the Records 
held them more tenaciously, and as a visible asset, and refused the 
solicitations even of a Government official. Hence it was that the 
records passed once more into Orthodox Presbyterian hands in 1838, 
when the United Presbyterians took over the buildings and such frag- 
ments of the old congregation as cared to join them. Thus, with 
added and carefully kept minutes of their owri doings, the records are 
brought down to date, and, thanks to the courtesy of one of our own 
members, the Rev. Peter Duncan, B.D., Minister of the congregation, 
made accessible on behalf of our Society. 


They comprise Records from 1643, Communicants’ Roll from 
1643, Baptismal Registers from 1668, and are probably the oldest of 
their kind surviving in the country and the fountain-head of Hull 
Nonconformist history—the last named being often referred to by 
local families. The Registers are contained in a thick cloth-bound 
folio, outwardly in a good state of preservation, but, internally, the 
entries have ‘‘ weathered ’’ much in the passing centuries. Originally 
started by one of the deacons, they have been kept by the ministers, 
and one notes the handwriting, bold and decided in the case of the 
man putting on his armour, passing into the halting uncertainty of 
him who nears the time for putting it off. The Christian names are 
a study. Some, almost obsolete now, are :—Ellecker, Boaz, Jeremiah, 
Gilead, Joel, Emmanuel, Abednego, Elisha, Rest, Luck, Hepziba, 
Bethsheba, Philothea, and Philadelphia. Some of the surnames are 
little less quaint :—Lum, Trout, Cod, Thrush, Witty, Corner, Hop, 
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Fire, and Bee. Well-known names in English Presbyterianism that 
one meets include :—Sutton, Gill, Wittaker, Colston, Idle, Wildboar, 
Luddington. Scots names are frequent. Again and again occur :— 
Rollo, Mowatt, Kellock, Thin, Urquhart, Belfridge, Eadie, Munro, 
Fea, Murray, Begg, Dick, Ferguson, McRie, McIntosh, McPherson, 
McKenzie, McLean, and McMillan. Newlands, as in the Indulgence 
days, still seemed to shelter many of the Presbyterian “‘ way,” and so 
also did Drypoal. 


There are many entries in the Communicants’ Roll anent the 
coming and going of members, of which these are typical :—‘‘ Mrs. 
Bernard returned to the Established Church.” ‘‘ Isaac Fortis received 
by an experience ’’—‘“‘ William Egglestone received by a written 
experience,” and ‘John White without one.’’ Of the ordinary 
accessions by certificate from other Presbyterian congregations in the 
northern counties, this one is typical of hundreds :—‘ Elizabeth 
Render, by certificate from the High Meeting, Berwick.” 


In the fly-leaves at the beginning of the volume are two affidavits, 
declaring the identity of the volume and witnessed by the authorities 
of the Chancery Court in 1822, in connection with the legal disputes 
to which we have referred. 


The Communicants’ Rolls and Baptismal Registers are fairly well 
kept and understandable, but many of the Records are a mass of tangled 
confusion, not to be understood of those unfamiliar with such docu- 
ments. However, I have taken the only method that seemed feasible, 
by arranging the matter round the roll of ministers, and thus bringing 
together all that happened and is on record during each ministry. 
I have buttressed and amplified the whole with such matter as I could 
gather from all other sources of information. A list of authorities is 
appended, and I have dispensed with footnotes and the other parade 
of reading in the interest of a clear and sustained narrative. 


Philip Nye, M.A., 1640-43.—The first page of the Records reads 
as follows :— 


* the first constitution of this Church was 
in seven members, who first entered 
into a church state by profession 
of faith and solemn covenant 
with God and one another, in 
the presence of that Church 
whereof Mr. Nye was pastor, 
upon the 22nd day of 
the 5th month, being 
a day of solemn 
fasting & prayer, 
in the year 

1643. 


the seven members were as followeth, 


Mr. Rosert LuppIneTon. 
STEPHEN BLYTH. 
GEorGE KITCHING. 
JOHN PECKET. 
WALTER ANDKEW. 
Hues WILLson. 
Raupu Casse.”’ 
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Nye, later, became one of the Independent brethren in the West- 
minster assembly, and was, according to Calamy, a man of uncommon 
depth, seldom if ever out-reached. References to him at Hull are few 
and scanty. The Rev. Alex. Gordon, in the article in the Dictionary of 
National Biography, quotes Edwards, “that about 1640-43 Nye was 
much in Yorkshire spreading his Independent opinions, especially at 
Hull,” and adds that ‘“‘ when his Nonconformity got him into trouble 
he retired to Holland, and remained at Arnheim till 1640. Early in 
that year, he returned to England, landing at Hull. Afterwards he 
received a presentation to the living of Kimbolton in Huntingdonshire, 
and there (apparently) on July 22, 1643, seven persons belonging to 
Hull formed themselves into an Independent Church for that town.’ 
Certainly, the page from the Records which we have quoted is capable 
of that interpretation, but when one remembers that Kimbolton was 
nearly 100 miles from Hull, and remembering also what that meant 
in the seventeenth century, one is inclined to another reading of the 
text. There is no violence done to our reason in accepting, “‘in the 
presence of that Church whereof Mr. Nye was pastor,” to mean the 
congregation to whom he ministered frequently, if not statedly, in one 
or other of the two parish churches of the town, probably St. Mary’s : 
and that it was an attempt to set up a Church of the Independent 
way within the Church. In like manner, his colleague and contem- 
porary, John Shaw, to whom we have referred, set up the Presbyterian 
“‘ discipline ’’ in the same year in Holy Trinity, according to Calamy. 
The Presbyterian dominance, which evolved from that time in Church 
and State, was nowhere more reflected than in Hull, which was repre- 
sented in the Long Parliament by Sir Harry Vane, the Independent, 
as well as by Andrew Marvel, the Presbyterian. The local historians 
do not help one much in reference to the founder of Dagger Lane 
Church, but there are “‘ bits.’ The Rev. J. R. Boyle, the late Keeper 
of the Records of Hull, who was previously minister of a Sweden- 
borgian congregation less than 100 yards from the house in which 
these notes are written, says :—“‘ Although the foundation of Trinity 
Church goes back to the first quarter of the 14th century, and it was 
greatly enlarged in the same century, it was only a chapelry of Hessle, 
and served from. the ancient parish Church there ;”. and again, “ In 
1661, Till that date, the noble, cathedral-like edifice was only a Chape! 
of Ease to the Parish Church, at Hessle.’”’ In addition to a MS. History 
of Hull in the British Museum, which I have not seen, its older his- 
torians are Gent, Hadley, Tickell, and Shehan. They hand on the 
tradition that, under the Commonwealth, Holy Trinity had Independ- 
ents preaching in the Chancel, and Presbyterians in the nave, with a 
wall built between the two congregations. Stephenson’s “‘ Gazetteer ”’ 
(1842) adds that “in 1658 Holy Trinity was partitioned for the use of 
the inhabitants and the soldiers,’ which reminds one that it is one of 
the largest Parish Churches in England. In reference to Nye in Hull, 
it is stated ‘‘ that while he declared he held the Calvinistic faith and 
the Presbyterian Order, his people suspected his soundness in both.’ 


Robert Luddington, M.A., 1643-62.—If Nye was the founder, his 
successor was the first minister, in addition to his being the first name 
on its original membership Roll. Calamy gives the following par- 
ticulars. of him :—‘‘ He was minister of Cowscots, near Hull, and 
preached there for some time. But being much afflicted by the 
Stone and so unable to go thither, he preached at his own house at 
Hull. He was about 70 years of age at the Restoration, and died in 
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Hull in 1667,‘and Mr. Ashley afterwards succeeded to his flock.” 
The Dictionary I have cited above gives the additional facts that he 
was Nye’s locum tenens at Kimbolton, and on the latter’s return from 
Scotland, in August of the same year, he became pastor of the new 
foundation in Hull. 


There is confirmation ve some of these facts from the Records— 
that he had University training and ordination, by the prefix of Mr. 
to his name on the original Roll—that he lived in Hull, by his presence 
on the same—that he was inducted to the pastorate in August, 1643, 
is evidenced by the accession of members to the Roll at that date, 
with the prefix, “‘ Members added to the body since its first foundation : 
these were all members in the time and during the ministry of Mr. 
Robert Luddington, their pastor.’”’ Then follow the names of 122 
accessions to the Roll from August Ist, 1643, to the end of 1660; 
some noted as “ mort,’’ ‘‘ quick,”’ “‘ decessit,”’ or “‘ ejected,” the latter 
in five cases. The Records have also several entries in reference to 
the organisation of the congregation—‘“‘ John Bethell was chosen 
deacon July 7, 1656’’—‘‘ Samuel Carte was chosen deacon Jan. 23, 
1659”’—** Michael Beilby and Thomas Goodlad were also chosen 
deacons ’’—‘“‘ Mr, Edward Atkinson was made choice of for a Ruling 
Elder, as a person fitly qualified for the same, with liberty to teach on 
Jan. 23, 1659, and Mr. Robinson and Mr. Scott were also chosen 
Elders.” And the final entry under this ministry :—‘“‘ Mr. Robert 
Luddington dyed on the 20th February, 1662, being full of days, and 
after he had been pastor to the Church 19 years.” This entry corrects 
Calamy’s date of 1667, and makes Luddington 72 years old at the 
time of his death ; while it also corrects the statement of his being 
ejected from his living of Cowscots. He would thus be spared the 


rigours of the time which followed. As to the location of his ministry, 
it may have been in the partitioned Chapel of Ease (Trinity) or in the 
other Church, St. Mary’s. There is no evidence that it was in any 
‘meeting,’’ domestic or otherwise ;* the time for that was not yet. 
Luddington left successors of his name in the membership of the 
Church, and his successor’ in its ministry, as noted by Calamy, was :— 


Richard Astley, 1669-96.—But there was a seven years’ interval, 
and during that time much happened under the regime of the Act of 
Uniformity and its bye-products, and the Nonconformists of Hull, 
as elsewhere, had recourse to their conventicles or secret mettings, 
till the ‘‘ Indulgence ’’’ of 1672-3 gave them a measure of relief, and 
they came once more into the open, and from that time onward, the 
sister congregation at least, were part of the visible, corporate life of 
the town. The Independent licences (1672) are :—Richard Astley— 
house of John Robinson, Hull; John Packland—house of John Newton, 
Anlaby, Hull ; Thomas Oliver—house of John Marrs, Newlands, Yorks. 
Where the Dagger Lane cause met during the ten years from the Ejec- 
tion to the Indulgence is a matter of conjecture, but that congrega- 
tional life was maintained is evidenced by the fact that the Records 
show “that they continued their relation and communion in the 
Church, waiting for the supply of another pastor to lead them in the 
Lord.” And there is this other fact, that, when the new pastor began 
the Baptismal Register in 1669, there were baptisms before that date 
to write in. The Record goes on :—‘‘ On July 10, 1669, Mr. Richard 
Astley, who had been added to the Church, and consented to come 
and preach to them, and reside among them, was elected as pastor 
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upon a solemn day of fasting and prayer.’ Calamy gives the particu- 
lars, which are here summarised, of one who was the first of a long line 
of the name in the English Presbyterian ministry. ‘‘ He was born in 
Lancashire, and bred in Cambridge, after which he was minister at 
Blackrode in his native county. Afterwards at Rastrick in Yorks.” 
“ Unfixed when the Ejection took place, and later minister of a con- 
gregation in Hull, where his labours were successful to the converting 
of many souls, a moderate, pious man of winning disposition, greatly 
beloved and honoured by all who knew him. His preaching was 
Scriptural and Experimental, suited to the afflicted and dejected, as 
that of Mr. Charles was to the awakening of others, so that’ in them 
Hull long had a Barnabas and a Boanerges.”’ In the winter of 1695 
he declined, continued wasting till the following April, when he died, 
and was buried in Drypole Church on the 9th of that month. The same 
authority, in his notice of Mr. Astley’s contemporary, Mr. Charles, 
says that “‘for many years he, along with Mr. Astley, were the two 
Presbyterian leaders in Hull often in prison and suffering.” We find 
references to these times in Hull in some of the extracts of our Presi- 
dent from the State Papers—May to July, 1670 :—‘‘ The Presbyterians 
are so high in Hull that London cannot exceed them. I do not know 
whether it is that they comprise two-thirds of the people there as they 
do here.” There are great disturbances in the garrison by the seditious 
meetings in conventicles, and we are unable to prevent them for lack 
of help from the Civil power, “as most of the Aldermen are Presby- 
terians, the meetings find much favour.’ There “‘ was a great dis- 
turbance in the chief Church (Trinity) yesterday, occasioned by a 
Nonconformist who, through the contrivance of the Mayor, got into 
the pulpit to preach,” etc., etc., which go to show two things, that the 
Presbyterians were still in power in Hull if not in office, and still 
meeting in their conventicles. But even Astley’s congregation seems 
to have had some regular meeting-place in 1691, when Thoresby, the 
Presbyterian antiquarian of Leeds, on a tour, writes: ‘‘ Oct. 11. At 
Kingston on Hull—morning heard Mr. Astley from Titus ii. xi. 
and in the afternoon heard Mr. Charles at the other place, who preached 
well from II. Peter 3 and 14.” The Communion Roll, which bore 
55 names at the date of his Induction, had 224 names added till July 
10th, 1695, his wife having been admitted Marcli, 1670. The Baptismal 
Register begins with the entry :—“‘ John, the son of Chas. Bell, baptised 
Nov. 1, 1669,” but on the fly-leaf are entries for previous years. But, 
given with fuller detail, we have 100 entries, until we come to the last 
of his baptisms :—“‘ Eliz., daughter of John Watson, b(orn) 22 : 2 : 1696, 
and baptised the 23rd inst. Richard Astley.” 


The Records have several entries relating to endowments in 
Astley’s time :— 

Oct. 8, 1671. “‘ Note of an Endowment of £40 from Lady Norcliff.” 

Oct. 8, 1671. ‘‘ Note of an Endowment of £20 from Lady Went- 
worth, daughter of our worthy sister, Lady Norcliff, with note of its 


being in custody of William Smith and security for it in the hands of 
the Deacons.” 


July 16, 1680. ‘‘ Note as to Mr. Smith rendering his bond.” 


March 31, 1682. “‘ Note as to its taking up by Samuel Stockdale, 
who pays the interest to the Church, £3: 0: 0 received.” 


Oct. 22, 1682. “Endowment for the poor of the Congregation 
from Mrs. Elizabeth Gunby of £5: 0: 0.” 
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Ap. 16, 1674, ‘‘ Memoranda as to £30 repaid to Deacons, advanced 
as bond by them at the request of the Congregation to apprentice a 
member's boy to the sea.” 


Sep. 24, 1677. ‘‘ Admonition to two members of Congregation for 
Neglect of their duty to the Church.” 


Sep. 25, 1677. ‘‘ Conference at Pastor’s House regarding dissenting 
and absent members, with threat to strike them off the Roll, and find- 
ings in four cases of Discipline.” 


Ap. 7, 1696. “Mr. Richard Astley died, having served the Lord 
as Pastor of this Church about 27 years.” 


Jeremiah Gill, 1697-1709.—Hitherto we have had the University- 
trained ministry, ordained either episcopally or by the Classical Pres- 
byteries, but now come as their successors the ‘‘ Academy” men. 
Regarding Gill, Mr. Axon says: “‘ Of local birth and family, he com- 
pleted his studies under Mr. Jolly.” There is a grant on 23 February, 
1690, in the Minutes of the Presbyterian Fund to “ Mr. Jeremiah Gill, 
a young student of his, toward the perfecting of his studies, on condi- 
tion he gave himself to the ministry.” He had been a student under 
Richard Frankland 1686-7, and had gone to Mr. Jollie as assistant in 
his congregation at Attercliffe. There he continued for several years, 
and was minister at Hull from 1697 till his removal to York, where he 
died about 23rd January, 1708-9, aged 40. He was the author of 
‘‘ A Sermon preached before the Society for the Reformation of Mariners 
in Kingston-upon-Hull, Sep. 25, 1700,”” published in 1701. His “ Life 
and Character’’ appeared in Whitaker’s ‘‘ Sermons on Special Occa- 
sions,”’ in 1712. 


Regarding Gill, the Records have :—‘‘Some general Memoirs, 
relating to the affairs of the Congregation from the 3 day of July, 1697, 
upon which day at the united call of the same Jeremiah Gill came to 
Kingston. He and the Church waited for some time for the further 
indication of Divine providence, that their way might be cleared to 
mutual satisfaction. This did somewhat retard the proceedings, yet, 
on the 22 day of Sept., 1698, he became pastor of the Church. There 
was a solemn day of humiliation and fasting with supplication. Mr. 
Bernard Scott, an Elder, spoke of the unanimous desire that the 
Minister should take the pastoral oversight of the flock, to which he 
subjoined his consent. 

‘Durante Beneplacito Divino. Help Lord !’ 
The summer following, viz., 1698, by the good hand of our God upon 
us, the New Meeting was erected at the sole charge of the Congregation 
and other assisting friends. We began in it on Aug. 21, 1698, the first 
text preached from by Jeremiah Gill being Exodus 20-24. ‘ May this 
Bethel be a Peniel that this man and that was born there.’ ” 

Under date 29th March, 1698, there is a “‘ Copy of release of site 
to trustees by John Watson of a parcel of ground, being part of his 
great garden on the east side of Dagger Lane, adjoining all along in 
the same lane, fenced in with a great brick wall, length 18 yards, bredth 
15 yards, N and §, the south side to begin 3 yards from the back wall 
of the garth called ‘ Robinson Row’ for the erection of a Chapel or 
Meeting House for the congregation late under Richard Astley, pre- 
sently under Jeremiah Gill.” Provision is made for a minimum of 


six trustees ; for the right to set up ladders for repairs in the lane in 
the South side adjoining Robinson’s Lane ; for thé use of any income 
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from it being devoted to the poor of the congregation, in case the 
worship at any time was declared unlawful; and for the use of light 
on the same South side,” etc. 


The Roll, made up to April 25th, 1699, shows 104 members. It 
has this preface :—‘‘ The Lord was pleased after a time of breaking 
down to repair the breaches in this little tribe by the addition of some 
new members for which the following pages must account ;"’ then 
“the account of members added, with dates of admission, during 
J. G.’s ministry in separate years till the end of 1705,” shows 77 names, 
and from the year 1706, from a loose paper of Mr. Gill’s in a failing 
handwriting, there are seven more. 


“The Registers of Baptism by J. G., since his coming to Kingston- 
on-Hull, viz., to such as lived in the town, or near it, or belonged to 
the Congregation,”’ from Frances, daughter of Nathaniel Tod, July 31st, 
1697, to Ann, daughter of Samuel Anderson, 31. March, 1707, has 
182 entries. Items are :—‘‘ May, the wife of Wm. Meadley, adult, and 
Eliz. their daughter the same day, 21 June, 1700:”’ and “ David and 
Jonathan, sons of John Street, 26 March, 1707.” 


John Sutton, 1709-10.—There is little on record regarding this 
minister, and as little to be gleaned from outside sources. He was 
probably from the same training school as his predecessor, where the 
Principal was a Presbyterian, although the Church he ministered to was 
Independent. Although a young man, he was married, and in that had 
followed the example of his reputed father-in-law, ‘ Godsgift Kirby,” 
of Wakefield, who was an M.A. of Edinburgh and a Presbyterian 
minister. The Records state, “‘ that on Oct. 4, 1709, Mr. John Sutton 
came to Hull, and on March 24, 1710, was chosen Pastor,” and adds, 
with more detail :—‘‘ The church having given an unanimous call to 
John Sutton, he judged it, on several accounts, and from several 
plain indications of Divine Providence, his duty to comply therewith, 
came with his family to Kingston-on-Hull on the 4th of Oct., 1709.” 
On the 24th March following he entered on the pastoral inspection of 
the flock. Mr. John Watson, in the name of the congregation, signi- 
fied this unanimous desire that he should take the spiritual oversight, 
to which he subjoined his consent. ‘‘ May this part of our Lord’s 
vineyard be like a well watered garden, and spring, whose waters 
fail not. The above 24 of March was observed likewise as preparatory 
to the blessed observance of the Lord’s Supper, with which it pleased 
the Lord to privilege us upon the Lord’s day following.” ‘ Blessed 
are they who.are called to the marriage supper of the Lamb.” The 
Communion Roll has ‘‘ names of members of the Church, 7.e., such as 
remained when the account was taken May 23rd, 1710, having been 
last under the pastoral care of Mr. Jeremiah Gill, with 119 names, 
35 male and 84 female ;”’ then, with the preface, ‘“‘ names of such mem- 
bers as have been added to the Church since John Sutton became 
pastor, with time of admission.” 


The Baptismal Register shows nine entries under his ministry, 
the last May llth, 1710. He evidently resigned, but remained living 
in Hull, as there is no record of him elsewhere. 


Thomas Fletcher, M.A., 1713-33.—Previous to his coming to Hull, 
we glean his history from references in the ‘‘ Minutes” of the Presby- 
terian Fund and Axon’s notes on Frankland’s pupils. In the former, 
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on July 6th, 1696, Thomas Fletcher occurs as one of the latter’s students. 
In November following, his name is repeated, with a note in another 
hand, ‘‘ with Mr. Jollie,” and again, on May 7th, 1705, there is a grant 
from the Fund of £5 per annum “ to go to Scotland” (i.¢., take degree 
at one of the Universities there, as was comimon). Later in the same 
year we find him ordained as minister at Mansfield, where he continued 
till 1713. Then, in the Records under consideration, is this entry :— 
‘* An unanimous call being given by the Church to Mr. Thomas Fletcher, 
and he, judging it on several accounts and from several indications of 
Divine Providence, his duty to comply with it, came to fix among them 
as their pastor Jan. Ist, 1714.” He adds himself :—‘‘ The Lord make 
me @ blessing to them and they to me. I humbly hope it may be so, 
if we strive together in prayer to God one for another !” 


The Communion Roll has :—‘‘ Names of members of the Church, 
such as remained when the Providence of God brought me to it, having 
been last under the care of John Sutton, 89 names, 38 male and 51 
female. Names of such as have become members since I became 
minister has 52 entries, a gross total of 141.” It is interesting to note 
here the entries in “‘ Evans’ Dissenting Chapels” for this period refer- 
ring to the two Protestant Dissenting causes in Hull. On p. 695, he 
puts among the Independents, ‘‘ Dagger Lane, Kingston-on-Hull, 
Thomas Fletcher minister,” and (p. 684), “‘ Bowl Alley Lane—Presby- 
terian with its 500 hearers,’’ and note :—the latter, ‘“‘ with endowments 
of upwards of £400 a year, Orthodox till late in the last century (18th) 
One minister made the change, first drove the congregation away, 
and then preached heterodoxy. The members now very small ’’ (1867). 


The Baptismal Register has :—‘“‘ Account of such as have been 
baptised by Thos. Fletcher since his coming to Kingston-on-Hull, viz. : 


such as belonged to the congregation, living in the town or near it,”’ 
from 1714 to 1719. It has 57 entries. Again :—‘‘ The following acts 
of baptism, collected from loose papers left by Mr. Fletcher at his 
decease, may in some degree assist.to make up-the deficiency of the 
Register,’ has, down to October, 1733, 33 entries, and from it we gather 
that Fletcher died between October and December of that year, 1733. 


(To be concluded in next Journal.) 
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John Noble, of Penruddock, 
And Notes on Penruddock Church. 


URITANISM was generated in the County of Cumberland long 
before the days of the Ejected Ministers. For nearly a century 
before the year 1662 it was potent in Cumberland, sometimes 

through the ministrations of the beneficed clergy, and at other times 
through the curates who fulfilled the duty of their non-resident superiors. 


Penruddock owes much to the Curates of Greystoke Parish during 
the last quarter of the sixteenth century and the first quarter of the 
seventeenth. Parson Hansby and Parson Thornley were Rectors of 
Greystoke who encouraged the planting of Puritanism. Henry 
Robinson—Parson and Bishop at the same time—watered it, and the 
increase appeared nearly a century after the initial stage, during the 
Rectorship of Richard Gilpin. 


John Noble was born when the Puritanism of the previous fifty 
years was becoming like leaven turned sour. He was descended from 
one of the Norman families in the neighbourhood, his ancestors having 
been settled there since the Conquest, and his immediate forbears 
having taken a part in the Battle of Flodden under the Lord of Grey- 
stoke. There are several branches of Nobles in the County—for ex- 
ample, at Bewcastle, and at Askham and Shap in the next county. 
The frequency of the same Christian name is confusing, but in all 
probability John Noble was the son of John Noble who was buried 
inside Greystoke Church in the year 1639. This coincides with the . 
recorded fact that John Noble, of Penruddock, entered into his inherit- 
ance when very young. We can imagine this Penruddock boy—brave, 
bright, earnest in manner, anticipating many years before him, but 
never expecting the sorrows which befel Cumberland in the seventeenth 
century. 


The estates consisted of two tenements in’ the Manor of Hutton 
John, and although not comprising much land, they were held upon 
a coveted title. The ancestors of those who possessed such estates 
had received their tenements direct from the King for rendering 
special service on the English side of the Border. Among other 
privileges was exemption from some of the accustomed fines, but the 
greatest was the right to will the tenement to others without the consent 
or interference of the lord. These tenants were designated “‘ yeomen ” 
in Cumberland, and “‘ statesmen ’”’ (steadsmen) in Westmorland. 


The history of the Civil War in Cumberland centres round tenure 
disputes. At the age of 17, John Noble had his first lawsuit with 
the Lord of the Manor. At the age of 20 this young yeoman took 
a part in the critical events of the year 1648, and in all probability was 
with General Lambert when he occupied Penrith for the Commonwealth. 
It is possible that John was with the regiment of Cumberland Horse 
that took part in the famous Battle of Preston. Notwithstanding 
these adventurous and perilous experiences, the supreme event for 
John during this period was his conversion. It occurred through the 
ministrations of a Mr. West, a Puritan preacher placed in the living 
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of Greystoke by the Commissioners. Mr. West soon died, but his 
teaching continued to live in the heart of John Noble, and it was to 
this divinely accidental influence that we owe the origin of our Pen- 
ruddock Church. 


Mr. West was succeeded by a man of great ability—the Rev. 
Richard Gilpin, M.A., M.D. He was from a well-known yeoman 
family in Westmorland, and his influence was very great in the Northern 
counties, like that of his relative, Bernard Gilpin, before him. It was 
he who created enthusiasm for the Puritan doctrines in the parish of 
Greystoke. It was he who, with extraordinary skill and ecclesiastical 
statesmanship, endeavoured to bring together the Puritan elements 
in the two counties and to make them into a Union of living Churches. 
He anticipated the Ejection, but his wisdom and moderation were 
so much appreciated by his opponents that he was offered the Bishop- 
ric of Carlisle—declining it, as Bernard Gilpin also had done. 


During the whole period of Gilpin’s Rectorship at Greystoke, 
John Noble and he were warm friends, and afterwards, when Gilpin 
maintained his ministry in the important city of Newcastle, John 
Noble was left to maintain his old friend’s principles in the secluded 
parish of Gréystoke. 


The facts relating to John Noble from the period of the Restora- 
tion to his death in 1708 are easily obtained. He was the leader of 
a band of determined men whose fidelity, combined with tenacity of 
will, laid the foundations of Nonconformity in Cumberland. In addi- 
tion, they righted a wrong concerning a bushel measure which was 
being overcharged by nearly six gallons.* 


The great event, however, in the lives of these Penruddock men 
was their struggle with the Lord of the Manor on the subject of Tenure. 
It was begun a few years before John Noble was born ; it was continued 
in the clash of arms of the Civil War, and it was only ended when 
after eighty years of effort and expense the House of Lords decreed 
in favour of the tenants. The leader of this resolute band was John 
Noble. He it was who, as a yeoman, could defy the Lord when some 
of his neighbours were unable from the terms of their tenure to do 
anything but accept his unjust demands. Had John Noble been 
asked the secret of his marvellous persistence and power, he probably 
would have answered in a sentence from the Shorter Catechism—for 
this document represented all that John Noble believed. He was a 
truly Christian man, narrower than his Presbyterian successors, but 
not as narrow as his predecessors. When compelled to take an occa- 
sional journey to London (and this meant ten days on horseback), he 
was never too tired or too involved in the litigation which took him 
there to hear some leading preacher; and more than once he heard 
Dr. Annesley at the Little St. Helen’s Meeting-house. 


He died when the stressful days were over, but not before he saw 
the little congregation at Penruddock settled in a meeting-house of their 
own. He was buried in Greystoke Parish churchyard, but no stone 
marks his resting-place. The monument that most of all he would 
have desired is the meeting-house at Penruddock, which, after 
experiencing the many fluctuations of English Presbyterianism, 
survives to-day as a tribute to himself and to those men and women 





5 * The documents relating to this tithe dispute are in the Parish Kist at Penruddock, 
including several letters written by John Noble. : 
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who, notwithstanding persecution and the loss of all things, insisted 
upon liberty of conscience and purity of doctrine.* 


J. Hay ConuiGgan. 





NOTES ON PENRUDDOCK CHURCH.t 


HE earliest Trust Deed of the Penruddock meeting-house was 
; drawn up in 1712, about four years after the death of John 
Noble. The continuity of the “Church’’ of 1654 had been 
maintained, although repressive Acts had interfered with the 
meetings held periodically in John Noble’s house. The ‘ Church” 
period and the “‘ Conventicle ”’ period are easily traceable, and we have 
at Penruddock a congregation which has represented every phase of 
English Presbyterianism. There is’not a better instance of ecclesi- 
astical continuity, and there are few as perfect. 


The Meeting-House.—The question of the site of the original 
meeting-house is an interesting one. The original Deed of 1712 
describes the meeting-house as situated on the south side of the high- 
way in Penruddock. The present site (including the Churchyard) is 
nearly similar in extent to that mentioned in the 1712 Deed. The 
road in which the present Church is situated is locally known as “‘ Black 
Lonen”’ (Lane), but in 1712 it was the highway in Penruddock, being 
part of the main road from Penrith to Keswick. The “ Postscript’’ 
of 1708 states that “‘he and his had lately erected a tabernacle near 
his own house.”’ Noble’s house was probably Garth Head, opposite 
the present place of worship. We may therefore conclude that the 
present Church stands on the original site of the 1712 meeting-house. 


Nothing survives to indicate the architectural character of the 
first meeting-house except, perhaps, the walls of the present building. 
The present Church is of the same breadth as that described in the 
1712 Deed, but is about 6 ft. longer than the 1712 meeting-house. 
It is recorded that, in 1789, the present Church was built upon the 
site of a former one. This is highly probable, judging from the four 





* The original funeral sermon for John Noble, published 1708, and the reprint published 
1818, ought to be carefully compared. From a slight examination, the present writer found 
that a of were ised from the 1818 edition. A cop’ of the original edition 
is in the Dr. Williams’ Library, London, and a copy, of the reprint is in ‘the possession of Mr, 
Henry D. Rattray, Rochdale, Lancs. A third copy is unique, and is in a volume of sermons 
in the Tullie House Library, Carlisle. It is apparently a copy of the 1708 edition, with a title- 
page inserted at the time the volume was bound (after the year 1818). This title-page intro- 
duces a problem, as it ascribes the sermon to the Rev. John Atkinson, of Stainton. he present 
writer is of the opinion that this is a mistake, and that the Rev. Samuel Audiand was the author, 
to whom the sermon is usually ascribed, and who was minister of Penruddock in 1708. 
The authorship of the “ Postscript” is a question not yet solved. This ap in the 
original edition, — it was stated to be by “ Another Hand,” and is vale le for bio- 
graphical details. It is possible that the Rev. John Atkinson was the author, and this theory 
is suggested by the following facts :—(1) Atkinson’s name appears on the Tullie House title- 
page of the sermon. (2) There was a Motherby schoolmaster named John Atkinson excom- 
municated in 1685, and he viel, have become a minister. (3) The name appears about this 
period at Stainton, near Kendal, and also at Crook (near Kendal) and Cockermouth ; whether 
these were two ministers is not "yet clear. (4) The Rev. John Atkinson, of Crook, k, took part 
in a controversy with Rev. Joseph Dodson, of Penruddock, in 1719. On the other hand, the 
ape writer is inclined to think from internal evidence that the “ Postscript ” was written 
we genes living at a distance from Penruddock—possibly by one of John Noble’s minis- 
lends in London. The writer of it states that he once knew Archbishop Leighton, 
ae ated twenty-four years before the “‘ Postscript ” was written. This is pet far as the present 
writer can carry this interesting literary problem of English Presbyterianis 
+ An account of the Penruddock Meeting-House was written by Rev. ‘Andrew Rattray 
in the Congregational Magazine for 1822. The present writer has published the following 
articles :—({1) “‘ Penruddock Presbyterian Meeting-House ”’ (C. and W. Antiquarian Society’s 
Trans. for 1904). (2) An account of Penruddock Church in the Monthly ae" beginning 
in April, 1908. (3) “‘ Three Penruddock Puritans ’—a booklet issued in 1908 
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arched mullion-windows, and it is conceivable that at that period 
the walls of the original meeting-house were allowed to remain, an 
additional 6 feet being given to the length. 


In the second Trust Deed of Penruddock, dated October 30th, 
1755, no particulars are given, but in a Release (dated the day before 
the date of the Deed) the building is described as “ lately erected and 
built by Isaac Noble.” This sentence is taken from the 1712 Deed, 
and refers to the original Meeting-house, which, evidently, had not 
been altered in character. 


The third Deed, dated January 2nd, 1813, describes the meeting- 
house in terms similar to the 1712 Deed, but apparently refers to the 
meeting-house rebuilt in 1789. The interior furniture remained until 
the year 1864, when the present interior was designed and the Porch 
added ; but two facts are known about the 1789 interior—it had flagged 
floors, and it had a “ three-decker ’’ pulpit. 


The fourth Trust Deed, dated July 6th, 1842, is merely a Transfer 
of the Property. The fifth Trust Deed, dated October 17th, 1893, 
is the Deed upon which the property is at present held. 


Polity.—The question of Polity has occasioned controversy among 
the parties interested, mainly through a misunderstanding of the 
historical facts. In the original Deed of 1712, the building was ‘‘ to 
be enjoyed as for a meeting-house or place of Worship for the Congrega- 
tion or Society of people at Penruddock, whereof Mr. Joseph Dodson 
is the present pastor.” Dodson succeeded Mr. Cotley, the second 
minister of the Congregation, and was one of the earliest converts to 
Samuel Clarke’s heretical views. He left Penruddock a few years 
afterwards, and his son Michael, a celebrated lawyer, was one of the 
founders of English Unitarianism. It is an interesting fact that the 
date of the first Trust Deed coincides with the year of the publication 
of Clarke’s famous book. The absence of any doctrinal reference in 
the Deed ought not to be associated either with the Clarkean move- 
ment or with a favourite argument which the English Presbyterians 
used, to justify their new position after the year 1719. The Protestant 
Dissenters desired a simple Trust Deed for their simple meeting-houses, 
never imagining that one day these places of Worship would be the 
cause of so much controversy. We may be certain that had John 
Noble ever anticipated such a thing as Arianism or its later develop- 
ments, he and his family would have striven to make secure from such 
views the little meeting-house at Penruddock. 


In the second Deed (1755) there are two apparently small differ- 
ences, each of which has significance. The congregation is described 
by its connection with the pastor, the Rev. John Dickinson (a well- 
known Arian), but also using (for the first time) the title ‘“‘ Protestant 
Dissenters ;*’ and, secondly, a clause is inserted that, if there shall 
be no further use for the building, Isaac Noble shall take the house, 
ground, and premises. This latter paragraph suggests the possibility 
of the extinction of the Congregation, and the history of the meeting- 
houses of England at this particular period warranted such fears. 


It is round the third Trust Deed (1813) that the controversy turns. 
Isaac Noble, being the longest liver of the Trustees (he died in 1803, 
aged 100), his eldest son, Nicholas, became heir. According to the 
Trust Deed, he “‘ bargained ’’ with the Rev. James Scott, the minister 
of the Independent Dissenters at Park Head (Kirkoswald), giving the 
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meeting-house at Penruddock to a ‘‘ Congregation of Independents,” 
the Rev. Andrew Rattray being the pastor at the time. By a curious 
chance, there has been recently discovered a document proving that 
Nicholas Noble refused to sign this Trust Deed. Apparently, this 
grandson of John Noble refused to alter the character of the Deed and 
to transfer the building to Independents. 


For about thirty years the subject of Polity was acute. Mr. 
Rattray, a Scotsman, educated at the academy of the Haldane Brothers 
(who had seceded from the Church of Scotland), endeavoured to attach 
himself, his congregation, and the building to the position of the 
original English Independents. He wrote an account of the Congrega- 
tion in the Evangelical Magazine4or 1822, where his views may be seen. 


A point which Congregationalist historians have generally made 
against Presbyterians is, that John Noble was a “ Deacon” in Dr. 
Gilpin’s “Church”? at Greystoke. This fact is derived from the 
“* Postscript”? attached to the printed “ Funeral Sermon for John 
Noble.” The interesting account it contains may have been written 
by one who himself was an Independent ; in which case it would be 
natural for him to use the words “deacon” and ‘“‘ Church.” What- 
ever the character of the religious gathering which Gilpin instituted 
in his parish, it was certainly more spiritual than ecclesiastical, and 
whether Congregational or Presbyterian is a question that need not 
be discussed. Penruddock Church, while glad and thankful for the 
spiritual continuity derived from Greystoke days, is an organisation 
distinct from the time when Gilpin was Rector of Greystoke and when 
John Noble attended the Parish Church. Dr. Gilpin afterwards became 
a Presbyterian minister ; John Noble used his house as a Presbyterian 
place of Worship in 1672 ; and in the year 1710, Mr. Cotley is described 
in the entry relating to his burial as the Presbyterian minister of Pen- 
ruddock.* These three facts alone suffice to dispel any theory of the 
Congregational character of Penruddock meeting-house. 


Mr. Rattray died in 1829, and his relatives perpetuated the memory 
of this controversy by erecting a tombstone in the Penruddock Church- 
yard, describing him as “‘for seventeen years Independant (sic) minister 
of this Chapel.” The action was a great surprise to the congregation, 
who shortly afterwards attached themselves to the United Associate 
Presbytery of Annan and Carlisle. In 1842 the Penrith Presbyterians, 
with the assistance of such old Penruddock Presbyterian families as 
the Nobles, Slees, and the Pollocks, transferred the property to Presby- 
terian Trustees. Since its Presbyterial connection in 1830, the Pen- 
ruddock Congregation has passed through the various phases of ecclesi- 
astical change, and since 1876, has been a part of the Presbyterian 
Church of England. 


The Descendants of John Noble, of Penruddock.—Presuming that 
John Noble was the son of John Noble, of Penruddock, who was buried 
inside Greystoke Church in 1639, he must have been the brother of 
Mary Noble (b. 1631) and of Frances (b. 1634). He also had a brother, 
for in the year 1672 he had two nagar living at Shap—John and 
Nicholas Noble. 


John Noble (1628-1708) married Jane after 1650, and before 1655. 





* Vide “ Registers of Greystoke Parish,” p. 344 (pub. 1911). 
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There is no record of the marriage, and her maiden name is not known, 
but possibly it was that of Slee. The children of the marriage were :— 


1. John (b. 1656), who was described as ‘“‘ his eldest son, one of 
the Church of the First-Born, whom the Lord took early home.’’* 


2. Nicholas (b. 1656), a twin with John. The first entry that 
appears in the Parish Registers concerning him, after his baptism, was 
on July 11th, 1705, when he buried a son named Thomas. This son 
was probably named after Thomas Noble, a merchant, of Bristol, 
who appears in the 1712 Trust Deed, but whose relationship is not 
clear. The name of Nicholas does not appear in the 1712 Deed, so 
that he probably was dead before that time. 


3. Isaac (b. 1659). John Noble educated a son for the Ministry,t 
and this may have been the one. In 1690 we find him at Bristol, 
and we know that there was an Isaac Noble in the Nonconformist 
ministry. Calamy acknowledges his indebtedness to a Mr. Noble of 
Bristol for historical information, but whether he was the merchant 
or the minister is at present undetermined. Isaac Noble’s name 
appears in the 1712 Deed, and to him belongs the honour of having 
erected the first Meeting-house at Penruddock, although his father 
had maintained the Services in his own house for many years. 


4. Hanna (b. January, 1661-1662), later called Anne. This was 
a period of close friendship between Dr. Gilpin and John Noble, and 
I suggest that Hanna was named in honour of Susanna Gilpin, born 
three years before; and that Isaac was named after Isaac Gilpin, 
born six months before Isaac Noble. The baptism of Hanna, sug- 
gestive of Noble’s association with Gilpin, is even more significant 
when it is remembered that the baptism was performed by Parson 
Morland, the successor of Gilpin. It is important to note, but difficult 


to explain why Noble allowed his child to be christened by Morland, 
who had been previously turned out of Greystoke by the Common- 
wealth Commissioners; and it possibly indicates a more friendly 
feeling between Morland and Noble: Anne was “ useful in a famous 
Minister’s family.” Then she married “a godly man ;”’ and died in 
childbirth. 


5. Joseph. The only reference is to his burial—July 16th, 1665. 


6. Jane. Named after her mother. Married Miles Malleson in 
1672. She was probably the eldest child of the family, and was born 
in the stormy days of the Civil War. 


7. Mary, who, in 1699, was married to Timothy Lowden (Lowthian) 
of the Parish of Kirkoswald. She died in 1715. The Lowthians were 
connected with Great Salkeld Presbyterian Meeting-House. 


There were several other children (“‘ ten or eleven, of whom the 
greater part yet remain”), but the present writer has failed to trace 
them. In 1708 there were four families residing in the neighbourhood, 
‘each blessed with hopeful posterity,” viz.: 1. Jane Malleson’s. 
2. Mary Lowden’s. 3. Nicholas Noble’s. 4. 

With a numerous stock like this, the pedigree becomes involved, but 
mention should be made of some of John Noble’s grandsons :— 


1. Isaac Noble (1703-1803). He was named after Isaac of Bristol 





* Vide “ Postscript.” 
+ He declined the offer of a presentation to Queen’s College, Oxford, for this son. Vide 
“ Postscript.” 
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(his uncle), and was the son of Nicholas of Berrier. In 1741 he married 
Esther Jack, of Blencow Hall, who died in 1754, leaving six children. 
His tombstone is in Greystoke Churchyard, or, rather, an-epitaph to 
his memory is inscribed on the reverse side of his father-in-law’s tomb- 
stone. As a boy, Isaac must have seen his grandfather and the men 
who fought with him in the Civil War, and, dying in 1803, he forms 
a connecting link between the seventeenth century and the nineteenth. 


2. Thomas Noble, of the City of Bristol, merchant (in 1712), 
probably another grandson. 


3. Isaac Mallison, of London, gentleman (in 1712), probably 
another grandson. 


4. Nicholas (secundus), of Berrier ; died 1736. 


5. Rev. Samuel Lowthian, son of Timothy and Mary. He becam: 
a well-known Arian minister, and his name appears in the Penruddock 
Trust Deed of 1755. In 1739 Mary Lowthian married William Pollock, 
of Lased (Greystoke Parish), and established the connection between 
the Lowthians and the Pollocks. It was from the solicitors of the last 
of the Pollocks, that the Rev. A. D. Gray, of Penrith, obtained (in 
1893) the Penruddock Trust Deeds, now deposited in the Synod safe. 


These imperfect notes give an idea of the important part which 
John Noble and his descendants have played in the history of Penrud- 
dock Presbyterianism. In the West the Bristol Nobles prospered, 
and one of them became the Mayor of Bristol. Discovering that it 
was an ancient privilege of the Mayor of Bristol to sit with the Trinity 
Brethren, he journeyed to London in dressed in the robes of the 
Trinity Brethren, and took his seat among them. It was a character- 
istic worthy of his great ancestor, John Noble of Penruddock, that he 
should claim his rights in this picturesque way, and his portrait now 
adorns the Guild Hall, Bristol, in celebration of this incident.* 


J. H. C. 


* The late Mr. Henry Bloom Noble, of Douglas, I.0.M., a well-known benefactor, was 
a direct descendant of John Noble, of Penruddock, and his name appears on the 1864 Trust 
Deed of the Presbyterian Church, Penruddock. The last descendant to reside in the village 
was Warwick Noble, at present resident in Carlisle. 











A Biography from the Fasti of our Church. 
By W. B. Suaw. 


Lorimer, D.D. (Princeton, 1857), The Rev. Peter. The eldest son 
and child of John Lorimer, of Edinburgh, a master builder occupying 
a good position in his native city, by ‘his wife Christina, daughter of 
Peter Cochrane of the same place, Dr. Lorimer was born there on 
June 27th, 1812. He received his early education at the George Heriot 
Hospital, where he remained until his entrance into Edinburgh Uni- 
versity. He passed through his Arts Course with much credit, though 
he took no degree, and continued there for his Theological Course, 
attending the classes of the illustrious Chalmers, to whom, as a teacher, 
he always acknowledged his deep obligations. After taking licence 
at the hands of the Presbytery of Edinburgh, he was called to London, 
and, on Sept. 28, 1837, was ordained and inducted Third Minister in the 
pastoral succession of the Congregation of River Terrace (now better 
known as Islington) in the Presbytery of London, vacant by the resigna- 
tion of the Rev. John Macdonald, M.A. In the succession of famous 
men who have ministered there those who now remain to inherit past 
traditions have reason to be proud of none more than that of the First 
Principal of our College. Though he was but twenty-four at the time, 
Dr. Lorimer quickly stepped to the front in the counsels of the leaders 
of our then small Church, and took a leading part in the steps which 
led to the establishment of our English Synod. On the establishment 
of the Wodrow Society, in 1841, he became a foundation member. 
In the memorable disruption of the Scots Presbytery of London, in ]843, 
it was the commanding figure of Lorimer, assisted by his great physical 
strength, that cowed the Moderate clerk, and enabled the former to 
wrest from him the records of the Scots Presbytery of London. In 
the early spring of 1844 Dr. Lorimer took up Church extension work 
at Hampstead, and fostered the work there in its earliest days. On 
the establishment of our College, Dr. Lorimer, along with the Rev. 
Hugh Campbell, M.A., of Manchester, were chosen the first professors. 
In October, 1844, Dr. Lorimer was formally inducted into the Chair 
of Hebrew and Biblical Criticism, and delivered the opening lecture 
of our first College Session at the Literary Institute, Leicester Square, 
on Tuesday, November 5th, 1844. Few, nowadays, can adequately 
realise what the parental care of Lorimer meant to the young institu- 
tion; often he was well-nigh alone in the task, and the Church needs 
to appreciate what our College of to-day owes to him for his devotion 
during those days of struggle. To his enthusiasm and energy of pur- 
pose the College at Cambridge stands as a witness to-day. In those 
early days the College curriculum was of a very general order, and those 
of its early students whose names are merely names to-day were 
young men of ambition, who attended the lectures, not with the 
intention of becoming ministers, but partly with a view to increasing 
their general knowledge, and partly to support the young professor, 
who was very much like themselves. In 1849 the Synod changed the 
designation of his Chair to that of Biblical Theology and Literature. 
It is not without interest to observe that, whilst slightly caricatured, 
there is a fairly true portrait of Dr. Lorimer as a professor in the person 
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of Peters, in the novel “‘Matthew Paxton,” by William Wilson, brother 
of Mrs. Oliphant, who was a student under Dr. Lorimer from 1846 to 
1849. The glossary of that forgotten but literary rarity was prepared 
by that well-known and seasoned if eccentric scholar of our Church, 
the late Rev. James Alexander Huie, M.A., F.S.A. 

At Birmingham, in 1851, Dr. Lorimer was elected Moderator of 
the 15th Synod of the Presbyterian Church in England. Of his dealings 
with students many good stories are told. He was sternly orthodox, 
and ever on the look-out for taints of heresy amongst them. Two 
well-known Doctors in Divinity, still living, owe it to his declinature 
to recommend them for licence to a Presbytery the fact that they were 
obliged to pass to sister denominations for ministerial recognition. 
The story is that these two students were set to prepare a debate, 
the one to argue for the Baptist standpoint, and the other the Congre- 
gationalist view, and so thoroughly did they prepare their lesson, and 
their trial sermons were so impregnated with the respective views they 
had studied, that the Doctor refused them certificates, and although 
repeatedly appealed to, he was inexorable, and the two students 
passed out of the pale of Presbyterianism. For thirty-three years 
Dr. Lorimer served our Church before his gifts received the fullest 
recognition, when, in May, 1878, he was appointed First Principal of 
the College. He was known and honoured as a sound scholar of im- 
mense perseverance, and no mere bookworm or antiquary. His 
studies lay in a region where few could follow him, and he revelled in 
those processes of research of which he was so great a master. His 
habits of perseverance kept him diligent in many lonely hours over old 
folios in forgotten places. He was full of plans for his beloved College 
right to that end which came so suddenly. On July 7th, 1879, he left 
London for Whitehaven, where he was to preach the following Sunday. 
After the services were over he had a bad attack of illness, and though 
he recovered slightly, he could not be moved, dying at the Manse on 
July 29th, 1879, in the sixty-seventh year of his age and the forty-second 
year of his ministry, and was interred in the Grange Cemetery, Edin- 
burgh. 

Dr. Lorimer was married in 1840 at the Congregational yg 
North Shields, to Hannah, daughter of the late Henry Fox, Esq., 

St. Bees, Cumberland. 

Mrs Lorimer died on October Ist, 1884, cgi 67, and was also 
interred at Edinburgh. There was issue of the marriage as follows :— 

1, John Archibald, M.R.C.S., 1868 ; L.R.C.P., 1868 ; born 1847. 
He was a splendid character, unique in many ways, and a most lovable 
personality. He lived at 33, Castle Street, Farnham, where he prac- 
tised for thirty years. On April 27th, 1901, he was thrown from his 
carriage and killed. 

2. Annie, married Judge Austin. Mrs. Austin, who is. still 
living, resides at Clifton, Bristol. 








The Solemn League and Covenant: Its Divisive 
Influence. 


N these days, when the projected union of the two great Presbyterian 
Churches in Scotland is likely soon to have a successful issue, 
when in England a scheme is being formulated to bring closer 

together the Nonconformist Churches in the country, and when in the 
Anglican Church there is a Committee on Home Re-union—.e., union 
with non-episcopal bodies—it is of interest to note the endeavour 
made in the seventeenth century to bring the Churches in the three 
Kingdoms (to use the words of the Solemn League and Covenant) 
“to the nearest conjunction and uniformity in religion, confession of 
faith, and form of Church government.’ For thirty years attempts 
had been made by royal authority to bring the Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland into conformity with the Episcopal Church of England, 
and now, in 1643, when the English Parliament required the help of 
the Scots army in their contest with Charles I., the General Assembly 
in Edinburgh insisted on a religious covenant between the parties 
before a Civil League was entered upon. The terms were accepted 
and agreed to, and the Covenant for the preservation of the Reformed 
religion in Scotland and the reformation of religion in England and 
Ireland according tothe Word of God and the example of the best 
Reformed Churches, was approved by both Houses of Parliament in 
England and by the Assembly of Divines then sitting at Westminster. 
Scotland thus became covenanted to extend her doctrine and discipline 
to England and Ireland, and to abolish Popery, Prelacy, and all other 
errors in the Church. So far as England was concerned, there was 
some hope that this would be realised. The Root-and-Branch Bill, 
brought in by the English Parliament in 1641, proposed to abolish 
Episcopacy. A large number of the Church of England ministers 
were Presbyterian in doctrine, and the Westminster Assembly, to 
whom had been committed the task of drawing up a Confession of 
Faith, a Directory for Public Worship, and a form of Presbyterial 
Church Government to ensure uniformity in religion, was mainly 
composed of Presbyterians. But a drastic change like this in a country 
accustomed to Episcopacy could only be brought about by the exer- 
cise of moderation, and there was little of this quality in the sturdy 
supporters of the Covenant. Achbishop Usher, who was distinguished 
not more for his learning than for his toleration, declined to sit in the 
Assembly, and others of his way of thinking were expelled. Then, 
again, the Covenant had been accepted by many in England with a 
reservation. The reformation of religion was to be “ according to the 
Word of God,” and these words, said to have been inserted by Vane, 
had one meaning in Scotland, where Presbytery was deemed of Divine 
origin, and quite another in England among Episcopalians and Inde- 
pendents. Philip Nye made this clear to the House of Commons 
assembled in St. Margaret’s Church to swear to the Covenant :— 


“If England have attained to any greater perfection in handling 
the word of righteousness . . . and if in the Churches of Scotland 
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there be any more light and beauty in matters of order and discipline 

. . or if to any other Church or person it hath been given better to 
have learned Christ . . . we shall humbly bow and kiss their. lips 
that can speak the right words to us in this matter, and help us to the 
nearest uniformity with the word and mind of Christ in this great work 
ef reformation.” 


Many learned and conscientious ministers, however, refused to 
accept the Covenant as a general test, and it is estimated that onc- 
fifth of the beneficed clergy were deprived of their livings. 


While the Westminster Assembly was sitting (for it did not finish 
‘its labours till 1649), the Civil War was in progress, and the Parlia- 
mentary army became divided into numerous sects who were not in 
favour of any “healing way"’ between the Episcopals and Presby- 
terians, and were united only in the opinion that ‘“‘ God’s Providence 
would cast the trust of religion and the Kingdom on them as con- 
querors.” Some of these sectaries were in high favour with Cromwell, 
who, according to Baxter, ‘‘could not away with the Covenant,” 
which bound its supporters.to preserve and defend the person and 
authority of the King. John Milton, the greatest of the Puritans, 
favoured an orderly and constructive Reformation, and left the Presby- 
terian party when he found, as he said, that 


“ New Presbyter was but old Priest writ large.” 


There were those in the Assembly who would have been satisfied 
with a moderate reform in-the liturgy and discipline of the English 
Church, and their most powerful supporter outside was Richard 
Baxter. He considered the union of the Churches was possible on 
the terms of primitive simplicity set forth in Usher’s scheme of accom- 
modation, “The Reduction of Episcopacy unto the Form of Synodical 
Government received in the Ancient Church,” and saw no reason why 
concord should not be’ established between the Episcopal and Presby- 
terian Divines. He objected to diocesan Episcopacy, and was satis- 
fied that very early after the Apostles, the common government of 
each Church was by a Bishop and Presbytery. The Bishop was him- 
self a Presbyter, and might be called President, Superintendent, or 
Moderator, and should have power to ordain only in the Classical 
and Provincial Assemblies (Presbyteries and-Synods). Baxter ably 
supported these views with voice and pen in order to effect a recon- 
ciliation between the parties, but they were now too widely separated. 
Presbyterianism was, indeed, established in 1646 by vote of the Parlia- 
ment, but its power was checked by the influence of Cromwell, who 
supported the Independents, and except in London and Lancashire, 
Presbyterian discipline was but little practised. Puritan preachers 
who “ lived a godly life, of what tolerable opinion soever they were,” 
filled the pulpits. 


Soon after the Restoration Episcopacy was re-established, and 
nearly 2,000 ministers—mostly Presbyterians—were driven into the 
wilderness. The Solemn League and Covenant was publicly burned 
by the hangman in 1662. Thus ended the attempt to enforce uni- 
formity in England. The instrument of union was broken in the 
hands of those who used it, and a great opportunity was lost never 
again to recur. Had more moderate counsels prevailed, had ‘“ Pres- 
bytery with a Toleration ’’ been offered, the historic fabric of the Church 
in England might have been preserved, and many years of ‘religious 
strife been avoided. 
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The Covenant was subscribed in Ulster in 1644, and is reported 
to have been “ taken in all places with great affection.””: The Scottish 
preachers did not administer it to those by whom it was not rightly 
understood or who. were not disposed to fulfil its obligations. Neither 
did they think, as Dr. Killen says, that prelacy, popery, and profaneness 
could be extirpated by the commission of murder (an allusion to the 
Irish massacres of 1641); but by prayer and patience, by argument 
and instruction, by the faithful preaching of the word and the diffusion 
of scripture knowledge, by the maintenance of a godly discipline, 
and by the light of a holy example. Those who adhered to the King, 
in opposition to the Parliament, rejected the Covenant, but their 
refusal involved no temporal pains and penalties. 


The immediate effect was favourable to religion and of benefit 
to the Presbyterian ministers, who were recognised as belonging to 
the establishment and received the parochial tithes. On the execu- 
tion of Charles I., a “‘ Representation ”’ was drawn up and read from 
the pulpits protesting against the murder of the King (as they con- 
sidered it), and no less a person than John Milton replied to the remon- 
strance, which he denounced as of “ devilish malice, impudence, and 
falsehood,” sent up from “a barbarous nook of Ireland.” This sym- 
pathy with the Royal cause and their refusal to take the “‘ Engagement” 
renouncing the Stuart dynasty—the Covenant binding them to the 
preservation and defence of the King’s person and authority—brought 
serious trouble on the Presbyterians, and the majority of the ministers 
had to leave the country. Cromwell himself put an end to the perse- 
cution, and under his encouragement and protection the Church 
regained its liberties and more than recovered its strength. 


In Scotland, the General Assembly ruled the Church and virtually 


ruled the State for eight years after the adoption of the Solemn League 
and Covenant. No toleration was allowed in religion: papists were 
excommunicated, episcopal bishops were deprived of office, and 
ministers and laymen alike had to sign the Covenant or suffer severe 
penalties. But the strain became too great, and in 1647, the year 
which witnessed the approval of the Westminster Confession by the 
Church of Scotland, a controversy arose that soon divided the Church 
into two parties—the Resolutioners and Protesters—who fulminated 
against each other as if they belonged to different religions, and ulti- 
mately had to be kept in order by the iron hand of Cromwell. This 
was the first schism in the Reformed Church. It made possible the 
re-establishment of Episcopacy in 1662, and drove many into Conformity. 
who had. strenuously opposed Prelacy a quarter of,a century before, 
The National Covenant of 1638 was taken to preserve Presbyterian 
discipline against the encroachments of prelacy: the ideal of the 
Solemn League and Covenant was the subversion of the government 
and discipline of the Episcopal Church in England. In this it was 
unsuccessful, and it proved a disruptive force in the Church of Scotland. 


At the Restoration much was expected in Scotland from a King 
who had more than once sworn to the Covenants and owed his return 
to the Scots army. Disappointment soon came. The Covenant was 
declared to infer an obligation to interfere with the Churches in England 
and Ireland, and its renewal was forbidden. The next step was the 
establishment of Episcopacy by an Act which declared both Covenants 
to be unlawful and forbade subjects from entering on pretence of 
Reformation or any other pretence into leagues and covenants. 
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It is not without interest to examine whether an accommodation 
was possible between Episcopacy and Presbyterianism in Scotland 
after the Restoration. The two Churches differed little in their conduct 
of public worship. Josiah Chorley, who became an Independent 
minister at Cambridge and Norwich, was a student at Glasgow Uni- 
versity about 1672, having left Trinity College, Cambridge, ‘ the 
term of Conformity,” as he expresses it, “being strait.’ ‘The 
public worship in the churches’’ (in Glasgow), he writes, “‘ though the 
Archbishop himself preach, is in all respects after the same manner 
managed as in the Presbyterian congregations in England, so that 
I much wondered why there should be any Dissenters there, till I came 
to be informed of the renunciation of the Covenant enjoined and the 
imposition of the hierarchy.” The doctrine of both Churches was 
the same—Calvinistic—and there was considerable similarity in disci- 
pline. Synods, Presbyteries, and Kirk Sessions remained as before, 
though the Elders do not appear to have sat in the higher courts. 
The General Assembly, however, could not sit without the sanction of 
the King or pass measures which had not his approval, and this was, 
naturally, obnoxious to the Presbyterians. Six hundred ministers of 
the Resolutioner party nevertheless conformed, appealing to the 
precedent lasting from 1610 to 1638, when the two systems of Church 
government prevailed in Scotland. And the model of a polity truly 
Presbyterian attempered with Episcopacy, was seen in action in the 
diocese of Dunblane, ruled by the saintly Bishop Leighton. Leighton, 
who held views similar to those of Usher and Baxter, exercised on 
Presbyterian lines the government of his diocese, regarded Presby- 
terian orders as valid, sat in the Presbytery (but not as Moderator), 
and in all essentials acted as one of John Knox’s superintendents. 
Had his example been followed by the other Bishops, moderate men of 
all parties might have been satisfied, and in time a return been made 
to the discipline of the Church in Knox’s time. 


It became clear, however, that nothing less than the suppression 
of Presbyterian government would satisfy the King and the bishops. 
The supreme authority of the King “ over all persons and in all causes 
ecclesiastical ’’ was sought to be established, and the most severe 
measures were used against those who refused to acknowledge this 
authority and stood for liberty of worship and freedom of conscience. 


The years that followed are, perhaps, the best known in the history 
of Scotland. The Covenants were annulled, but the spirit that gave 
them birth was not quenched, and the resistance to tyranny of those 
we call Covenanters and their witness for the Crown Rights of Christ 
made the religion of Scotland what it is, moulded the life and character 
of the nation, and led to the civil and religious liberty ushered in by 
the Revolution. 


R. D. MoGriasHan. 








Presbyteriana. 


Early Presbyterianism in Norwich.—The Norwich records tell how, 
during Mary’s reign, many martyrs were burned ‘in the Lollards’ pit 
by the river—one of them was William Carmen, ‘an obstinate heretic 
having in his possession a bible, a testament and three psalters in 
the English tongue, also Richard Yeoman, a devout old Minister, who 
was seventy years of age.” George Borrow pictures such a scene in 
‘“‘ Lavengro’’ when he says :—‘“‘ Many a grisly procession has advanced 
across that old bridge towards the Lollards’ Hole; furious Priests in 
front, a calm, pale martyr in the midst, a pitying multitude behind. 
It has had its martyrs, that venerable old Town.” 


Large numbers fled from Norfolk during this fierce persecution, 
taking refuge in Holland. They returned at Mary’s death to spread 
farther the reformed doctrine. When the new Service Book was 
published by the authority of Edward VI., many were found in Norwich 
who disapproved of it, and in 1562, the Proctor for the Clergy of this 
City voted in Convocation for a reform of the liturgy. Determined to 
force uniformity, the Bishop suspended many of the Norwich Ministers 
in the year 1576. It is probable that some of these, hitherto called 
by the general name of Puritan, and dissatisfied with the religious 
habits and the services of the Church, now adopted the Presbyterian 
system, which in 1560 had been established by law in Scotland. Fuller, 
in his “‘ Church History,” speaking of these people, gives them the 
name of Presbyterians, and in Neal the two names are sometimes used 
as synonymous, 


Rapin, the historian, tells how, in 1634, Archbishop Laud endea- 
voured to deprive the Dutch Walloons and French, who had taken 
refuge in this City since the reign of Edward VI., of the privilege of 
conducting divine service after the Presbyterian manner in the several 
congregations which they had formed. These Churches at Norwich 
presented a petition and remonstrance to the Bishop, and then to the 
Archbishop, but they were refused, and threatened with the vengeance 
of the laws and canons ecclesiastical. As a result, 140 families of 
these peoples went into Holland. Rapin, continuing, tells how “ the 
Presbyterians, having no other way to be revenged of him (Archbishop 
Laud), published several libels against him, taking notice of all the 
innovations he had brought into the Church.” 


With the King’s declaration of Indulgence in 1672, things became 
easier, and on May 14th, 1672, the Mayor and Corporation of the City 
granted leases to the Presbyterians and Independents, respectively, of 
the east and west granaries belonging to the City, and situated in part 
of the old Convent of the Black Friars. These leases were for five 
years, and in each case the rent was £12 10s. per annum, and the 
farther payment of “a peppercorn on the first day of August in each 
year, if the same shall be lawfully demanded.” This indulgence was 
of short duration, for, in 1673, it was revoked, and the persecution 
of the Nonconformists became fiercer than ever. But in spite of this, 
their numbers increased, and in the old records of the Presbyterian 
Church (now Unitarian) may be found a lease for 68 years of a piece 
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of ground with houses thereon for a rental of £105. This indenture 
is dated 29th September, 1686. And on this piece of ground “ the 
Presbyterians determined to erect their first edifice for the free worship 
of God.” It is now known as the Octagon Church. 


Blomfield, in his History of this City, tells that “in 1687 tho 
Presbyterians built a meeting house on the ground, over against the 
Black Boys,” and Dr. Collinges, who had been ejected from the Vicarage 
of St. Stephen’s, became its first Minister. 


Dr. Collinges was a great writer and scholar, and he is called by 
Blomfield ‘‘ a grand Presbyterian.” A. W. G. 


A MS. Commonplace Book, written by the Rev. Edward Rothwell 
(a student under the famous Presbyterian tutor, Rev. Richard Frank- 
land), has survived, and is in the possession of Mr. Theodore Brown, 
of Liverpool. Rothwell was minister of the Tunley congregation, 
and he also gave the site for the Old Dundee Chapel, Ramsbottom, 
dying as minister of that Meeting-house in February, 1739. 


The Baptist Historical Society and the Congregational Historical 
Society have made an arrangement whereby the Members of each 
Society receive the Transactions of the other Society. The Trans- 
actions of the Congregational Historical Society for the past year con- 
tain several articles of special interest to students of English Presby- 
terianism. 


Mr. Theodore Brown, of Liverpool, has printed for private circula- 
tion a volume relating to his grandfather, Rev. George Brown, LL.D. 
(1789-1869), who for a time was minister of our congregations at 
Ramsbottom and Brampton. The volume is a worthy contribution 
to the history of English Presbyterianism in the nineteenth century, 
and contains many facts of one who filled up the period between his 
pastorates with valuable work as a schoolmaster in Liverpool. 


The Puritan “ Arms.’’—A very curious document amongst the 
State Papers of James I.’s reign (vol. lix., No. 15), dated in 1610, 
deserves mention as a good-humoured satire on the Puritans. The 
document is endorsed ‘‘ Cambridge Heraldrie,”” and gives inter alia 
the Puritan’s arms :—‘“‘ He beareth lambskins ermyns, twelve scruples 
on a canton, gules, a pair of noches without, argent ; torce single sipers, 
with a rose (the torce in heraldrie is the scarf worn round the helmet) ; 
his crest, a steple reverst, without belles; his suporters a cittizen’s 
wif and a prentice ; with this motto, Revera, written in secretary only, 
for Romaine he cannot endure.” The first portion may be interpreted 
thus :—‘‘ He beareth lambskins ermines (7.e., spotted with ermine tips), 
12 scruples on a canton (section in corner of shield), red, a pair of notches 
without (on the edge of the canton), white; single scarf of Cyprus 
cloth, with a rose.” There is probably a hint intended at the cypress 
as a symbol of death or gloom. ‘“ Cipress’’ was a fine kind of gauze, 
worn by women over the face and neck, to protect them from the sun. 
The citizen’s wife and the apprentice point to the hold that Puritanism 
had on the middle, as on°other classes; whilst the hatred of Popery 
is humorously indicated by the alleged abhorrence of even Roman 
type. E. G. A: 
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The Continuity of English Presbyterianism.—It was supposed to 
have died out after the “ spacious days of Great Elizabeth” and the 
period of its struggles and ascendancy under Stuart sovereigns. But, 
apart from the labours of historians, we have the Chancery Trust 
Deeds of the eighteenth and part of the nineteenth century to tell us 
a different tale. Trust deeds are dry, uninviting records at the best, 
but they state their facts in precise legal phraseology, and imagination 
is allowed to play no part in their revelations. Early in my researches, 
and after examining little more than a score of these Presbyterian 
trust deeds, I found that the trustees mentioned therein represented 
no less than fifty callings or trades. Assuredly English Presbyterianism 
had not died out of the land. Its life was visible north, south, east, 
and west. Men must have a genuine belief in a Church when, for her 
sake, they give money, buy or grant lands and houses, erect places of 
worship, provide for her ministers and their widows and orphans, 
and become trustees of that Church’s property. Here are a few of 
the designations of such men, as given in these records :—esquires, 
gentlemen, yeomen, ministers of the gospel, merchants, schoolmasters, 
booksellers, farmers, labourers, mariners, physicians, surgeons, apothe- 
caries, carpenters, weavers, hosiers, grocers, bakers, ironmongers, etc. 
At times the designation is more quaint :—‘‘lace man,” “‘ man’s 
mereer,’’ ‘‘ sedger,” “‘ chapman,” “ whitster,’’ ‘‘ frame work knitter,” 
ete. Presbyterianism had struck its roots deep in English soil. 

G. A. 


Cowgill Presbyterian Chapel, Yorkshire.—In the ‘‘ Life and Letters 
of Adam Sedgwick,” vol. i., p. 492, is a reference to an extinct Presby- 
terian cause in the parish of Dent, near Sedbergh :— 


‘A site for a~chapel and a chapel-yard was the first object of 


enquiry ; and Mr. Bannister of Cowgill gave generous help in the hour 
of need. For he offered to convey to trustees the materials ef an 
old chapel, with such addition from his family freehold as would form 
a beautiful and convenient site and*burial-ground for a new chapel, 
which might become for ever a chapel-of-ease to the old church of Dent. 
Sedgwick says in a note that the older chapel had been built, so far as 
he had been able to ascertain by tradition, ‘ by a member of the family 
of Cowgill, who had while in Scotland adopted the doctrine and disci- 
pline of the Presbyterian Church. For some years, while he lived, the 
chapel was zealously attended, and the yard in which it stood was used 
as a burial-ground for the congregation.’ After his death the congrega- 
tion melted away, and the chapel became a ruin.” 
8.W.C, 








Constitution of the Society. 


1. The name of the Society is THz PrespyTERIAN HIsToricat 
Society OF ENGLAND. 


2. The purpose of the Society is to promote the study of the 
History of Presbytery in England, and to collect manuscripts, books, 
portraits, paintings, and other objects relating thereto. These shall 
become the property of the Presbyterian Church of England, and the 
Society shall act as custodian. 


3. Any member of a Presbyterian Church may become a Member 
of the Society. The annual subscription shall be five shillings. Pay- 
ment of three guineas constitutes the donor a Life Member. 


4. The Society shall, at’ the Annual Meeting, elect a Council, 
consisting of a President, Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, and 
nine Members. Five shall form a quorum. 


5. The Moderator of Synod, the Clerk of Synod, the General 
Secretary, and the Convener of the Law and Historical Documents 
Committee, shall be ex-officio Members of Council. 


6. The Council shall meet at least three times a year, and the 
Annual Meeting of the Society shall be held on the Tuesday of Synod 
week. 

7. The Council shall present a Report annually to the Supreme 
Court of the Church, through its Law and Historical Documents 
Committee. 


8. This constitution shall not be altered except at the Annual 
Meeting by a two-thirds majority of the Members present and voting. 
Not less than fourteen days’ notice of any proposed change shall be 
given to the Secretary, whose duty it shall be to communicate the 
same to the members at least ten days before the Meeting. 





Members of the Council, 1916-17. 


Honorary Presidents—Rev. A. H. Drysdale, D.D., and Dr. W. 
Carruthers, F.R.S. 


President—Mr. Ernest G. Atkinson. 
Vice-President—Rev. J. Hay Colligan, M.A. 


Secretary—Mr. R. D. McGlashan, 53, Alexandra Park Road, 
Muswell Hill, N. 


Treasurer—Mr. Andrew Cochrane, 503, Anlaby Road, Hull. 


Dr. 8. W. Carruthers ; Rev. W. Hume Elliot ; Rev. D. Fothering- 
ham, J.P.; Rev. E. J. How; Rev. J.T. Middlemiss ; Mr. C. F. Millett ; 
Mr. R. 8. Robson ; and Mr. W. B. Shaw. 


The London members of the Council form its Executive. 
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List of Members. 


(The names of Life Members are indicated by an asterisk.) 


Mr. E. G. Atkinson, Ashburnham, Shortlands, Kent. 

Mr. R. Barclay, 20, Plymouth Grove, Manchester. 

Rev. Thos. Barclay, M.A., Amoy, China. 

*Mr. John Barr, 25, Renmuir Street, Tooting, London, 8.W. 
Mr. James Barr, 31, Hotspur Street, Tynemouth. 

Rev. B. Bell, B.D., Lasarra, Upton, Birkenhead. 


Mr. Kenneth Macleod Black, 33, Fernleigh Road, Winchmore Hill, 
London, N. 


Rev. J. Howie Boyd, B.D., 20, Warwick Square, Carlisle. 

Mr. A. Theodore Brown, The Nunnery, St. Michael’s Hamlet, Liverpool. 
Mr. G. R. Bryce, 129, Ladbroke Road, London, W. 

*Mr. R. J. Burns, 45, Norland Square, Holland Park, London, W. 
tev. J. Cairns, J.P., 35, Little Heath, Charlton, London, 8.E. 

Dr. W. Carruthers, F.R.S., 44, Central Hill, Norwood, London, 8.E. 
Dr. 8. W. Carruthers, 44, Central Hill, Norwood, London, 8.E. 

*Mr. A. Cochrane, senr., 503, Anlaby Road, Hull. 

Rev. J. Hay Colligan,-M.A., 25, Park Way, Princes Avenue, Liverpool. 
Rev. Alex. Connell, B.D., 22, Linnet Lane, Liverpool. 

Rev. J. A. Bethune Cook, Gilstead, Newton, Singapore. 

Rev. J. Kerr Craig, 14, Lancaster Road, South Norwood, S8.E. 

Rev. Wm. Cross, M.A., The Manse, Singapore. 

Dr. J. H. Deane, 4, The Avenue, Muswell Hill, London, N 


Mr. D. G. Dollery, 73, Brodrick Road, Wandsworth Common, London, 
S.W. 


Rev. Dr. A. H. Drysdale, The Manse, Morpeth. 
tev. P. Duncan, B.D., The Manse, Louis Street, Hull. 


Rev. W. Hume Elliot, 11, Drakefield Road, Upper Tooting Park, 
London, 8.W. 


*Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn, 48, Frognal, Hampstead, London, N.W. 


Mr. G. T. Feasey, Burnwood Lodge, Oakdale Road, Streatham, London, 
S.E. 


Dr. D. A. Fleming, 4, Chamberlain Road, Edinburgh. 


tev. D. Fotheringham, J.P., 86, Palace Gates Road, Wood Green, 
London, N. 


Dr. J. K. Fotheringham, 6, Blackhall Road, Oxford. 

Mrs. Glen, The Manse, Chester Place, Norwich. 

Rev. J. Goodlet, 12, Ravenswood Road, Redland, Bristol. 
Rev. Alex. Gordon, M.A., 35, Rosemary Street, Belfast. 
Mr. T. Holmes, 15, Alma Road, The Avenue, Southampton. 
tev. E. J. How, B.D., 16, Freelands Road, Bromley, Kent. 
Mr. R. J. Hoy, 26, Coquet Terrace, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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Rev. C. H. Irwin, D.D., 18, High View Road, Norwood, London, 8./. 
Mrs. Jeffrey, 39, Poppleton Road, Leytonstone, E. 

Mr. G. H. Laurie, 23, Willow Bank Road, Birkenhead. 

Rev. R. Leggat, Bankhill Manse, Berwick-on-Tweed. 

Rev. D. C. Lusk, 15, The Turl, Oxford. 


Mr. J. P. R. Lyell, J.P., Inchyra, West Heath Drive, Hampstead, 
London, N.W. 


Prof. Alex. Macalister, M.D., F.R.S., Torrisdale, Cambridge. 

Mr. R. D. McGlashan, 53, Alexandra Park Road, Muswell Hill, 
London, N. 

Rev. D. C. Macgregor, M.A., 17, Murray Road, Wimbledon, 8.W. 

Dr. D. M. Mackay, 15, Albion Street, Hull. 

Rev. Dr. P. J. Maclagan, 7, East India Avenue, London, E.C. 

Rev. H. Q. MacQueen, 28, Furness Park Road, Barrow-in-Furness. 


Mr. W. H. A. Marshall, 15, South Parade, Whitley Bay, Northumber- 
land. 


Rev. J. Mellis, M.A., 23, Part Street, Southport. 

Rev. J. T. Middlemiss, 3, The Beeches, West Didsbury, Manchester. 
Mr. C. F. Millett, 84, College Place, London, N.W. 

Rev. Wm. Murray, M.A., Gilstead, Newton, Singapore. 

Mr. W. Grant Paton, Airlie, Ramsey, Isle of Man. 

Mr. J. Peddie, 19, York Road; Chorlton-cum-Hardy. 

Mr. Henry Penfold, Brampton, Cumberland. 

Rev. John Reid, M.A., 46, Anderton Park Road, Moseley, Birmingham. 
Rev. E.-Ritchie, 130, Palmerston Road, Bowes Park, London, N. 

Mr. J. R. Roxburgh, Dunedin, Madingley Road, Cambridge. 


Mr. C. D. Robertson, 81, Bickenhall Mansions, Gloucester Place, 
London, W. 


Rev. W. L. Robertson, M.A., 11, St. Andrew’s Crescent, Cardiff. 

Mr. R. 8. Robson, 35, Hawthorn Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Rev. Prof. C. Anderson Scott, D.D., The Knott, Cambridge. 

Mr. W. B. Shaw, 19, Cecil Road, Stretford, Manchester. 

Mr. David Shaw, Cree Cottage, Pasbold, near Southport. 

Mr. W. Sinclair, 13, Mere Road, Erdington, Birmingham. 

Rev. G. M. Smith, The Manse, Park Road, Gloucester. 

Mr. Andrew Stewart, 179, Mount View Road, Stroud Green, London, N. 

Mr. M. C. Telfer, Bonhill, 36, Dean Road, Fairfield, Liverpool. 

Rev. J. Head Thomson, B.D., 37, St. John’s Park, Blackheath, London, 
S.E. 


Mr. F. H. Thomson, Faldonside, 5, Vanbrugh Fields, Blackheath, 8.1. 
Rev. J. G. Train, The Manse, Southend, Kintyre, N.B. 

Mr. Isaac Wells, 21, York Villas, Brighton. 

Mr. Robert Whyte, 51, King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 

Mr. James C. Young, 27, Highbury Grove, London, N. 
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